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Tus is a time for an appeal to reason. 
With the 
whole nation is rushing into a program of 
This threatens not 


grave threats from without, 
military preparedness. 
only to bankrupt this and succeeding gen- 
erations, but also to avert our minds from 
the insidious threat to democracy from its 
Sen- 
timent is in the saddle and is riding head- 
We are facing in the 


haziness and neglect within ourselves. 


long to a holocaust. 
way we use our intellects in this crisis a 
crucial test of the education of which we 
have been so proud. 

A mistake made by a great majority of 
our people is in assuming that we are not 
now at war, in thinking that the one vital 
question before us is whether we shall enter 
upon a military war, with whom and where 
The fact is that we have been 
at war a long time, a war of ideologies, a 
war between democracy and other forms of 
social and governmental regulation, a war 


and when. 


also of means to get a favorable place in the 
economic sun. In this sense men, singly 
and in national groups, are always at war. 
And in the long run this war is more impor- 
tant, more determining than any that is 
fought with physical weapons. 

War manifests itself in various forms and 
for various purposes. <A military war is a 
vast complex of determination of desires, of 
planning, of organization, of preparation of 
Weapons, equipment, food, medical stores 
and other necessary supplies, of espionage, 
of propaganda; relatively little of it is 


actual massed murder. It is foolish to as- 


sert that it is fomented by any small class 
It is, 
the ultimate in the unending contest of 


for its peculiar selfish ends. in faet, 


social ideals and of national economic 
struggles. 

Whatever the result of the military war 
with which we are threatened, whether or 
not we are involved in a conflict of arms, 
we must look forward to a continuance, to 
an unending continuance, of a war of eco- 
nomics; and unless we are utterly defeated 
by physical power, to a continuing war of 


social and political ideals as well. 


THE STRENGTHS OF GERMANY 


In the complex war, or wars, now being 
waged Germany has great strengths. It 
were foolish to ignore them; it may be fatal 
to underestimate them. They are in addi- 
tion to its military organization and equip- 
ment and skills. Let us see what some of 
its important strengths are. 

In the first place, Germany has clear and 
well-defined objectives. We may not ap- 
prove them; in fact, we recognize them as 
in most respects hostile to the kind of life 
that we have chosen for ourselves and for 
our nation. But they serve effectively to 
give direction to all phases of the military, 
social and economic contest in which that 
people are engaged. 

Besides having definite objectives, Ger- 
many has brought about a general under- 
standing of them and a devotion to them on 
the part of the great majority of its popu- 


lation. To get this understanding and devo- 
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tion Germany has used means that we 


largely condemn and despise; but it has got 
results that we may well envy and fear. Its 


success has been so overwhelming that many 


people, in our own country as well as in 


other free nations, are inclined, beeause of 
superficial thinking, to argue that we, too, 
should adopt its methods even at the cost 
of endangering or even abandoning the 
democratic ways of procedure. 

Because of this understanding and devo- 
tion the German people have, and have 
manifested in practice, a willingness to 
sacrifice for an extended period of time and 
even with joy that they may ultimately at- 
tain the objectives and enjoy a happier 
economic life at the expense of other na- 
tions that are weaker in military might, 
other nations that have less clarified objee- 
tives, that have planned less thoroughly, 
that have administered less skilfully and 
that have failed in persistence. It is impos- 
sible to persist with enthusiasm and with 
skill unless the end to be attained is clearly 
seen and ardently desired. 

Through its program Germany has given 
to the common man an individuality and a 
self-respect by providing a great cause with 
which he could ally himself. That cause is 
concrete; it has been made dramatic, and 
it has stirred in the bosoms of millions who 
were humble, obscure, poor and hungry, a 
hope of betterimg their conditions and a 
pride emanating from consciousness of na- 
tional solidarity, to which each one could 
contribute. 

Germany has obtained this solidarity in 
large has 
selected and developed the potent and the 


part by work with youth. It 
potential, and through them is raising up 
a new source of able and skilled leaders. 
Germany has also stamped out opposition 
has amazed and 


with a ruthlessness that 


horrified the civilized world. It is only sen- 
sible, however, to assume that this ruthless- 
ness is not an innate characteristie of the 
German people, the great majority of those 
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whom we have personally known bein 
kindly. 

It has emanated, rather, from a convi 
tion that the objectives sought are so esse) 
tial that they justify any means, however 
cruel and unnatural, to suppress or to ol 
literate any obstacles that stand in the wa: 
Let us not overlook the fact that tolerance 
may result from lack of conviction as wel! 
as from a sense of fairness and liberality 
When men believed fiercely that immersion 
was essential to the soul’s salvation, the) 
were intolerant of sprinkling or the mere 
‘laying on of hands.’’ Now that few have 
such a convineed and violent faith, they are 
Into] 
erance and even ruthlessness because of an 
unshaken belief that clearly seen objectives 


tolerant of other means of salvation. 


are necessary for personal and general we! 
fare may be selfish and short-sighted, but 
it is an effective source of strength to the 
German nation. 

Beginning with the clarification of its 
objectives, Germany has completely planned 
and has consistently followed its plans wit! 
skillful and administration 
Moreover, it has been persistent. At m 
time has it let up in its drive. As it has 
won one military success after another, it 


organization 


speeds up its campaigns in the field, and 
there is abundant evidence that it is continu 
ing its perfection of plans for promoting 
that other war, which is to achieve econom 
victory and the destruction of democracy 

A final strength of Germany to be men 
tioned is its use of education, which it has 
directed consistently and effectively to for 
ward the ends of the Nazi state. It has 
conceived of education not as a means ot 
enriching the private lives of all children 
and youth, but as a powerful instrument to 
mould all minds into a_ predetermine: 
matrix. Germany has no _ sentimentalits 
about education or about individual rights 
to it. When education has served the pur 
poses of the state, it is terminated ; when | 
does not, it is modified in materials and in 


+ 
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method. It has been extended from the 
formal schools into the youth organizations, 
which are not merely for recreation and 
»rotection, into work camps and into the 
army. German education has in our eyes 
been prostituted, but it has been recognized 
and used as the most potent instrumental- 
ity of the state for producing youth who 
inderstand the ideals of the German nation, 
are fanatically devoted to them and have 
been trained so as to be efficient in contribut- 
ing to their attainment. 


Let Us LEARN FROM THE WEAKNESSES 
oF ENGLAND 


England conspicuously, and other coun- 
tries as well, has been weakened by neglect 
of the very things that have made Germany 
strong. Relying on a set of ideals which, 
fine as they once were and still are to the 
relatively few who really understand them, 
Kngland failed adequately to adapt them to 
changing social and economic conditions. 
They remained abstractions that were ven- 
erated but ineffectual. England prided her- 
self on continuing a traditional system of 
education that developed culture of a kind 
in a minority, but resulted in no clear 
understanding of national ideals and con- 
sequently in an academic approval that 
could not stimulate and direct to activity 
contributory to the general welfare. It did 
not learn, as we have not learned, that the 
ideals of a nation must be continually elari- 
fied to each oncoming generation, and that 
instruction must be given leading to devo- 
tion and a willingness to translate them into 
practical procedures under new conditions. 

Failing in these things, England con- 
tinued to be ruled by a gerontocracy, by old 
men whose eyes were turned backward so 
that they ignored the present scene. Forced 
by necessities, it sacrificed when forced to 
do so, reluctantly and without clear under- 
standing of why and for what; and gradu- 
ally and inevitably it became a heterogene- 
ous people tenuously cohesive as a nation. 
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At present it is unified only by a negative 
philosophy, a desire to defeat the attacks 
of an enemy and to restore the status quo 
ante, which for years has been becoming 
decreasingly satisfactory, defensible and 
forward-looking 


possible. If it has 


plans for a better world in case it wins the 


any 


military war or survives, it has not an- 
nounced them. 

England 
sympathy; that goes without saying. 


universal 
But 


we must not close our eves to its weaknesses, 


Of course has our 


weaknesses which we must avoid if we are 
to escape its fate. England still has great 
assets, spiritual more than physical, and it 
were a tragedy of civilization if they were 
lost or even lessened. But if we are wise, 
we must recognize that England was weak- 
ened from within by passivity, by failure 
to adapt its ideals to new conditions and 
needs in the world, to clarify its ideals to 
the new generations of youth, to develop a 
deep devotion to them and to direct such 
devotion to action that would result not only 
in an intelligent national unity but also in 
a better world in which all might live. 

To defend the ramparts of the civilization 
that we hold dear, we must avoid the weak- 


nesses that we recognize in England, our 


moral ally, and we must be wise enough to 
learn from the strengths of Germany, the 
menacing threat to democracy. We are not 
willing to use all its means; but we are chal- 
lenged to invent and to use better ones that 
are consistent with the life that we wish to 
protect and to promote. 


THe ASSETS OF OuR COUNTRY 


What is it that we are rushing headlong 
What is it for 


the preservation of which we are mortgag 


in preparation to defend ? 


ing not only our present but also the future 
comforts of our children? What is it that 
makes the most liberal of us willing, though 
with sadness and fear, temporarily to com- 
promise democratic procedures to save? It 
is not our wealth; we are lavishly squander- 
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ing that. It is not our comforts; we are 


putting them in pawn. It 
they are not worth living unless the 


is not even our 
lives; 
souls of men are free. 

It is true that the United States has un- 
wealth—natural, human = and 
More nearly than any other 
is able to continue and to 
It has 


also a geographic isolation that furnishes 


paralleled 
technological. 
great nation it 


elevate its high standards of living. 


an all but impregnable defense from actual 
or potential military enemies from overseas. 
But location 


affords defense in the war of ideals or in 


neither its wealth nor its 
the economic war of competition for world 
We must prepare for continuing 
both these 


markets. 
and strengthened attacks on 
fronts. 

Among the important assets of which we 
are justly proud and which we can use in 
the defense of democracy are the following : 


A common speech and a common culture ; 

A wide-spread respect for human personality and 
a recognition of each individual’s right to live his 
own life so far as it does not interfere with the 
welfare and happiness of others; 

An established belief that the welfare and happi- 
ness of the individual are the objectives that justify 
all social organizations, including government, and 
that they are superior to the deification of govern- 
ment and to the exaltation of its agents; 

A common conviction that it is the duty as well 
as the privilege of every individual to share in the 
making of decisions concerning policies that affect 
the welfare of all; 

A long experience in self-government, in which 
every adult may take such part as his interests and 
abilities warrant; 

Dissatisfaction with the present and an activat- 
ing hope for a better future; 

Agreement that changes must be made by peace- 
ful means; 

A general willingness to abide by majority de- 
at the polls, with due respect for 
activities to 


cisions made 


minorities, who may continue their 


influence a subsequent decision; 

Recognition of the right of any minority, how- 
ever small, to propose, to advocate and even to 
agitate by proper means for social changes with- 
out as well as within the pattern previously ap- 
proved by the majority ; 


A universal approval of the right to secure, in- 
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terpret and disseminate information, to come to 
such conclusions as it indicates, freely to express 


opinions, to exert the influence of argument, 


+ 
l 
+ 
l 


choose one’s associates, to assemble, to vote, to 


move freely, to labor at work of one’s own choosing 
and to enjoy the fruits of his labor, after contribut 
ing his just share, proportionate to his wealth, to 
the cost of protection and of promoting the general 
welfare ; 

Generally approved and practiced civil liberties, 
which may not be abrogated or curtailed, even by 
majorities; 

A widespread system of free education; 

Sympathy for and care of the unfortunate and 
the needy; 

Intolerance of enduring social stratification, 
whether caused by birth, race, religion or wealth, 
inherited or otherwise acquired ; 

The right to worship according to the dictates 
of one’s conscience ; 

Equality before the law and a presumption of 
innocence until proved guilty; 

Freedom from fear of persecution by those in 
authority. 

Though by no means exhaustive, this list 
of assets of our country gives every one 
something to fight to defend and something 
to work to preserve and extend. Accus- 
tomed as we are to these rights and privi- 
leges, we could not endure a defeat that 
took them away, that resulted in the loss 
of freedom and the obliteration of sacred 


personality. 
Wuat Ir WE WIN A Miuitary War? 


We can win a military war and lose our 
most precious possessions. We may escape 
or avoid a clash at arms, and at the same 
time fail to preserve the most cherished 
ideals which have made our eivilization 
worth saving. Such losses are just as pos- 
sible because of neglect to understand and 
to give devoted service to democracy as they 
are from the overwhelming force of foreign 
arms. 

Who is thinking ahead of essential things? 
Who is planning for the preservation of the 
rights and even of the obligations that we 
gladly assume in order that men’s minds 
may be free and their personalities respected 


as sacred? In the past few weeks we have 
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appropriated sums of money inconceivable 
to the common mind for the preparation 
of military material. Our government has 
set up boards for the planning and regula- 
tion of all the processes of war. But democ- 
racy is being left to shift for itself, on the 
assumption, perhaps, that it is generally 
understood, which is far from true, that its 
applications to the complexities of modern 
life are evident and that everybody has 
sufficient devotion to its principles willingly 
to contribute the work and the sacrifices 
necessary to make a unified and truly vie- 
torious nation. 

Democracy can not be left to shift for it 
self. Unless it is continually clarified, un- 
less there is developed in it an impelling 
faith, unless it is seen to be directive of 
action in all phases of modern life—social, 
political, religious, industrial and economic 

-it will degenerate and die. A defeat in 
arms will be meaningless and insignificant 
if we have already defeated democracy by 
neglect. 

A CHALLENGE TO EpUCATORS 

Educators have a part, a peculiar and an 
important part, to play in defending the 
ramparts of our democratic civilization. 
Are we clear-eyed enough to see our chal- 
lenge, loyal enough to accept it, wise enough 
to plan beforehand, to invent a new pro- 
eram more assuredly contributory to the 
actual and assured future needs of society ? 

It goes without saying also that in the 
case of military war all the material and 
personnel of the schools will be available for 
the needs of the nation. But these needs 
are not likely to make serious demands on 
the publie schools, certainly not enough to 
interfere to any great extent with their nor- 
mal work with children and youth, and its 
personnel will be for the most part left in 
its accustomed place. 

What, then, are the challenges that edu- 
cators can and should accept? What are 
the activities that they should peculiarly 
emphasize at this time of critical need ? 
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First and foremost, I think, every edu- 


cator, whether an administrator of a great 
system of schools or a humble beginning 
teacher in a remote one-room schoolhouse, 
should make the most serious and extended 
effort possible to clarify his own mind as to 
the fundamental meanings of democracy. 
Using whatever aids he ean get, he should 
force his thinking to absolute honesty, dis- 
carding catch phrases that are meaningless 
to him in actual situations and breaking 
down generalities until they become impel- 
ling specifics in the situations of the social, 
Un- 


less we know what democracy means, we can 


political and industrial modern world. 


neither practice it nor teach it. 

Such a procedure, which should be rou- 
tine for a truly educated person, is far from 
easy for those who have been accustomed to 
satisfy themselves with verbal answers from 
from men whom they consider 
Many who hold positions in 


books or 
‘‘authorities.”’ 
the edueational world will become discour- 
aged before satisfactorily completing this 
task; but every one can make such a begin- 
ning as will enable him to appreciate the 
definitions proposed by others and thus to 
share in cooperatively developing workable 
and directive understandings. No person 
can live democracy or grow in democracy 
without understanding what it is and what 
it implies for attitudes and conduct in the 
situations that modern life brings. If any 
person is to be a leader, however humbly, in 
a democracy, he must know at least its essen- 
tial meanings and be able to ascertain from 
them courses of action indicated in the life 
he lives. 

Having gone as far as he ean in his own 
efforts to arrive at the essential meanings 
of democracy, and doubtless being surprised 
that his previous understanding was so 
nebulous and unpractical, the educator who 
is ambitious to make his contribution to 
national preservation and progress, to be- 
come an officer in the army that will fight 
the will 


social ideas, 


war of 


continuing 
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doubtless associate himself with others who 
similarly are concerned to know what de- 
mocracy really is. This is the second chal- 
lenge. 

There is hardly a teacher who is not com- 
petent in his own community to stimulate 
in some of his neighbors, adults as well as 
children, understanding of the necessity of 
knowing what democracy is, and there is 
hardly a teacher anywhere who is not com- 
petent or who can not make himself com- 
petent to act as a leader and a guide to those 
who wish to learn. 

Leadership in making people realize the 
need of understanding is basic; it is a kind 
that educators can be expected to undertake 
and successfully to manifest. From such a 
beginning they can carry forward, as far 
as they are competent, to appreciation of 
the applications to life problems necessi- 
tated by their meanings, to devotion and to 
attitudes and actions. 


actual changes in 


This is the third challenge. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME 


The necessity and the difficulty of clari- 
fying minds of men who are to understand 
De- 
mocracy is not a natural way of life; it has 
been developed by the unending struggle of 


and to practice democracy are many. 


idealistic minds over inherited brute ten- 
dencies to overcome and to govern by force. 
It is not transmitted by an inheritance of 
blood. It can not be bestowed, but must be 
acquired by understanding and conviction 
and endless self-directed effort in applica- 
The 


pages of history, unwritten as well as writ- 


tion, even at the cost of self-sacrifice. 


ten, are crowded with the failures of democ- 
racy when attempts have been made to force 
it upon those who failed to comprehend its 
fundamental meanings. 

Democracy can fail, too, because those 
who do understand it and believe in it do 
not realize the necessity of teaching, con- 
stantly and thoroughly, its meanings and its 
implications to youth as they develop to 
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take their places in society. Some time agy 
an intelligent school principal spent three 
years teaching the pupils the meanings 0} 
democracy so that they could become able 
willingly and intelligently to share in the 
direction of their own conduct. The schoo! 
became noted as an exemplification of de- 
mocracy. But the experiment failed, for 
the simple reason that the principal did not 
realize the necessity of continuing the edu- 
cation with incoming classes. At first the, 
were easily assimilated and learned some- 
thing of how they should behave; but even- 
tually the numbers of those who did not 
accept the responsibility because they did 
not understand the underlying ideals and 
principles became the majority and neces- 
sitated the school’s return to measures of 
repression and of arbitrary control. It is 
not hard to see a parallel in our society to 
day. A lack of understanding of demoerac\ 
resulting from a failure to continue eduea- 
tion for its meaning weakens the nation 
from within. Until it is strengthened from 
within it has small chance of winning a 
war of ideologies waged from without. 

Emphasis is laid on the necessity of edu- 
cating all our people in fundamental prin- 
ciples because the implications of democ- 
racy change with every new development 
in the social, religious, eeonomie and indus- 
trial change of civilization. The problems 
of democracy to-day are not the same as the 
problems of the eighteenth century, when 
people fairly unified through intelligent 
understanding fought and won a war for 
political, religious and economic life. They 
are not the same as they were before thie 
Industrial Revolution. But the basie prin- 
ciples are the same, and they must be under- 
stood and must win general devotion before 
the democratic processes can be successfully 
used to arrive at wise decisions for public 
poliey. 

Democracy tends to be abstract; it must 
be concreted in application to every phase 
of modern life. Democracy tends to be eriti- 
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‘| of its opposition; it can not stop short 
the constructive. It must be so compre- 
ended that it not only knows what is wrong 
with common practices but also is able to 
nvent, to justify and to carry out pro- 
dures that promise greater general wel- 
fare and happiness. Democracy is intel- 
ectual; it must be suffused with emotion 
that emanates from a great faith growing 


suit of understanding. Democracy is drab; 
must be dramatized for those who need 
lrama to them to action. Public 


works can be dramatized as contributions 


move 


for the publie good ; and naturalization and 
the induction of youth into citizenship are 
pportunities that have already been used 
by some, but by far too few, communities. 

A desire to combat ideologies hostile to 
democracy has led many to advocate the 
adoption of the instrument and the tech- 
niques of the totalitarian states—suppres- 
sion, confinement, deportation and even 
death. The report of a recent poll on what 
we should do with those among us who advo- 
cate communism reveals an alarming lack 





of faith in the processes of democracy. 
Seventeen per cent. of those who responded 
to the poll held that we should keep track 
of the communists so that we can round 
them up and deal with them at need. 
Thirty-three per cent. thought that we 
should prevent their organizing and agi- 
tating. Thirty-eight per cent. were con- 
vinced that we should jail them or deport 
them. There was not a single suggestion 
that we should so strengthen understand- 
ing and conviction concerning democracy 
on the part of our own citizenry, the ma- 
ture as well as the young, that the argu- 
for it eould be 
refuted and made impotent. But surely 
this is the democratic method, the only one 
which in the long run can make democracy 
prevail and remain the dominant moving 
impulse for our people. 

In preparation for a military war, in 


ments ideals hostile to 
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which we are now plunged, as well as in 
carrying it on, if that should become in- 
evitable, it will be thought necessary for 
the time 


totalitarian states in organization and in 


being to use the methods of the 


administration, for democracy is open and 
above-board, which in the time of physical 
maneuvering it can not be; democracy 
moves slowly, as it can not afford to do 
when an enemy is off our shores or is on 
our land. Relinquishing of the democratic 
procedures and of civil rights may become 
a temporary necessity; but it should be 
understood to be temporary. Liberties sur- 
rendered are hard to recapture. 
est danger is not from those to whom have 
been granted rank and power but from a 


failure of the people themselves to retain 


The great- 


understanding of the importance of democ- 
racy and such a lively devotion to it that 
they demand and actively exert themselves 
to secure a return to the democratic liberties 
and procedures as soon as the threatened 
dangers are past. 

A challenge that educators share with all 
citizens is to aid in removing the obstacles 
to the successful operations of democracy 
at the present time. They must unite with 
others in finding ways by which employ- 
ment may be provided for all so that every 
one may retain his self-respect, by which a 
justified sense of security is more generally 
had, by which suspicion is dissipated and 
mutual confidence developed, by which there 
is stimulated a universal feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility for the general welfare 
as well as a consciousness of rights, by which 
there is developed an increased respect for 
the personality of every individual looking 
toward his larger participation in deter- 
mining what will bring the greatest lasting 
happiness to his fellows as well as to him- 
self and thereby toward the growth of the 
strength of the nation by means of the 
growth of the participating individuals. 
To strengthen democracy in these ways 








ESP 


educators must join with other citizens, but 
they must also assume the leadership that 


is their especial challenge. 


LEADERSHIP BY EDUCATORS 


the clarification of the 


fundamental principles of democracy and 


Leadership in 


in inculcating an increased devotion to them 
is peculiarly the opportunity and the duty 
of educators. The ablest of our citizens in 
other walks of life will be absorbed in ac- 
tivities in preparation for a military war. 
Some are devoting their energies to per- 
fecting plans for selfish protection or profit. 
Many cower in helplessness and await lead- 
ership. <All need a stirring to a realization 
of the wisdom of having something basic 
and elemental that will make this country 
that their 


efforts now and as long as they live—during 


worth defending, will direct 
any possible war and continuously after- 
ward. All are willing to serve their ecoun- 
try; they need to be informed of the need 
of understanding its purposes and led to 
develop increased devotion to them. 
For accepting the challenge proposed 
educators are peculiarly prepared by their 
training ‘and by their experienced service 
in the schools for publie welfare. They can 
understand the need and they ean furnish 
Each 


influence and his own unique 


the leadership. one has his own 
sphere of 
opportunity. However small, however hum- 
ble, it is important. There is no teacher 
who can not begin with himself, and then 
extend his efforts outward to the children 
under his care and because of his relation 
to them to their parents or friends. 

Many will feel that individually they are 
incompetent and impotent, but if democracy 
is to succeed each one must struggle and 
continue to struggle to make himself so far 
as he is able both competent and potent. 
The strength of democracy is evidenced by 
the number who are interested and continu- 
ally active, each in his own way, to help 


make decisions and to promote the general 
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welfare.!| The pooled opinion of the ma- 
jority will decide any policy and eventually 
the fate of the nation. 

It goes without argument that society as 
a whole must formulate the statement of the 
meanings of democracy to which it will give 
allegiance and service. To be democratic 
the people must participate in the formu- 
**Whatever 


72 


lation of the national ideals. 
else is given to or done for men, 
V. Smith, ‘‘they are being offered the worst 
indignity of all if they are left in the dark 
as to what ideal purposes their lives further, 
for the deadliest essence of slavery is the 
cutting off of human beings from any crea- 


says T. 


tive participation in the processes they help 
to create.’’ 

Ultimately, no doubt, when the need of 
clarifying democracy anew is generally felt, 
society will draft its wisest men for making 
a creed to which all who accept it may sub- 
scribe, a creed which will give a direction 
to the new education and a defense against 
those who attack it. But the people at large 
ean be neither receptive nor intelligent 
about such a creed until they have first 
attempted to clarify their own minds and 
thus have come to an understanding of 
what it ean mean for promoting national 
unity and for shaping national policies. 

More than any other group educators 
have the techniques for the kind of leader- 
ship that the challenge demands. It re- 
quires first of all good teaching. Educators 
know how to explain and to convince; they 
know how to inspire by genuine motivation ; 
they are skilled in organizing and directing 
groups for cooperative endeavor. They can 
be patient and persistent until the ever- 
receding goal is continually approached. 

If educators were challenged to serve the 
country by knitting socks, rolling bandages, 
filling cartridge cases, tending machines, 

1The Faculty of Teachers College, 
University, has prepared and published a Creed 
Study of this creed will prove 
helpful to those who wish to begin with a series 


Columbia 


of Democracy. 


of definite items. 
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cuarding an aqueduct or performing any 
ther concrete service, whatever sacrifice it 
might entail, there is hardly a one who 
would even hesitate. But the challenge to 
lelp clarify democracy, to increase a devo- 
tion to it, to give it a significance that will 
make our nation worth defending and worth 
living for is far more important, is far more 
demanding, than any detailed conerete ser- 
vice. Upon the acceptance of it by a large 
number of devoted citizens depends the fate 
of our nation, whatever military wars may 
be waged and won or lost. 

The opportunity that challenges does not 
seem heroic, but it is vital. The service 
will win no distinguished-service medal, nor 
croix de querre. It can not be seized once 
and carried out by one strenuous and spec- 
tacular exertion, and then relinquished. It 
will require intelligence, devotion, patient 
and persistent service; and it will gain a 
reward only in a consciousness of having 
contributed, each in his own way and to the 
extent of his own abilities, to a vital need. 
Who can doubt that the service is essential, 
that without it the real war will be inevi- 
tably lost, that without it democracy will 
wither and that the civilization which we 
prize will be set back so far as never to 


THE MEANING OF 


By LEON L. 


DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION, 


ArT is the fulfilment of dreams. When 
one becomes impatient because things do 
not go his way, he may often, as Dewey has 
pointed out in his ‘‘Art as Experience, 
improve the situation by putting things in 
order, by rearranging his books and papers 
or other things; he may even resort to 
As he enters into 


9? 


creating something new. 
the problem of bringing order out of chaos 
lis disposition improves; he engages in art 
activity that results in the improvement not 
only of his surroundings but of himself. 
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return again in our generation in a form 
worth striving for? 

In the truest sense, democracy and its 
civilization depend upon what leadership 
does during the days that are upon us. 
Only if each educator does his part to 
clarify the meanings of democracy, to stir 
men to an informed and at the same time 
a passionate devotion to its ideals, to stimu- 
late them to a determination to live demoe- 
racy, each according to his own opportuni- 
ties, and to help others to live it consistently 
in the fulness of their lives—only as each 
one serves to lead in his own sphere, will 
democracy survive and our country be 
worth living for, as well as worth fighting 
for and dying for. 

The challenge to defend our country by 
building up the ramparts of democracy is 
the most important one to-day and in every 
other day. The threat of military defeat is 
occasional; the threat to democratic effec- 
tiveness and survival is unending, and of 
when supported by 
The chal- 
lenge to man the ramparts of democracy 
and to call others to intelligent and devoted 
challenge the 


paramount danger 


physical and economic forces. 


defense is distinctly a to 


members of the profession of education. 


INTEGRATED ART 


WINSLOW 
BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Incidentally, the boy or girl who engages 
in such forms of art work helps to make 
other people happier too. Thus may art be 
said to integrate personalities. 

By definition, everything that nature has 
made is natural, whereas everything that 
man has made is artificial. We are sur- 
rounded by hundreds of artificial things 
which we use daily and take for granted, 
and we might logically conclude that all 
these things are art, did we not know that 


many artificial things are inartistic. Every- 
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thing that man makes with his hands, with 
tools or by machine may, however, be ele- 
vated to the plane of art. Anything which 
is made so that it best serves a worthy end 
is almost certain to have beauty. If in 
transforming the has 
been beautifully done, if it has had a high 


materials the work 
purpose, the result may properly be consid- 


fine art in the sense that fine art is 


The dependence of art on 


ered 
superior art. 
nature for materials and for the principles 
of design is complete. The artist who paints 
a landscape picture does not paint nature as 
it is; rather he creates from it a composi- 
tion which expresses nature as he sees it, as 
he feels it. 
nature as he finds it, but creates of 


Nor does the landscape architeet 
accept 
it an arrangement of natural forms such as 
fields, trees, roadways. In our countryside 
and in our parks we find nature as it has 
been adapted through the intervention of 
hands, tools, machines, to the needs of man. 
The realization of this adaptation is a mat- 
ter of art. 

Art in 
with how people live and should live in their 


the school should be concerned 
homes, under what conditions they work 
and should work in the factories or on the 
farms, how they buy and sell goods and 
carry on commerce in stores and markets, 
and how all such activities can best be car- 
ried on under artistic planning, which is 
another name for design. If democracy is 
to prevail in our country, children should 
be taught to live together democratically in 
It has been well said that ‘‘design 
We 
artists in the way we make use of the prin- 
Art is taught in 


school. 


laws are divine laws.’’ may all be 
ciples of design in living. 
schools because it does so much for children 
as individuals, because it contributes so 
much to the making of better citizens. 
Obviously the purpose of all art is to meet 
human needs in the best ways possible. In 
meeting needs, ideas take form first in the 
artist’s mind and then in his materials. 


Ideas as well as materials have to be ar- 
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ranged, and both are often best organize 
Art may begin with tak 
ing care of something beautifully, but jt 
may end in the creation of something beaut} 
ful. The difference between an art product 
and one that is not artistic is a difference in 


at the same time. 


its design. Genuine art products are care 
fully thought out or planned, skillfully) 
formed, appropriately finished, but beyond 
all this is the value of the work to the young 
artist himself, because it must ever be kept 
in mind that the changes that are made are 
not in materials only, but in himself. 

Quality in many articles of merchandis: 
is determined largely by the design that 
enters into their construction, yet people 
differ in their opinion of what is appropri 
ate and beautiful in art products. This is 
how artistic taste is to be accounted for. A 
person who possesses good taste has many 
advantages over one who does not have good 
taste; he is able to get more out of works ot 
art in way of understanding and enjoyment, 
and he is able to select better things to 
wear, and to live with. Fortunately, one’s 
taste may be improved, and this is one of the 
things that art education aims to do, to cul 
tivate appreciation. 

From the times 
sought to enhance the beauty of the human 
body through proper care and decoration. 
Care of the body implies cleanliness and 
healthful maintenance, while decoration im 
plies suitability of the clothing and acces 
Both maintenance and decora 


earliest people have 


sories worn. 
tion of the body, if approached from the 
aesthetic side, come within the province o! 
art education. Artistic taste is one road 
that leads to attractive personal appearance, 
to personality. One who is conversant wit! 
the art of personal appearance is at ease in 
most situations because he has foreseen their 
art requirements, has planned in advance 
how to meet them successfully. 

One can keep things shipshape and look- 
ing well, he can keep things in repair, and 
he can create new things which will be good- 
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As he 
takes part in such activities as these he will 


woking as well as good-working. 


row in his ability to understand and use 
rt, and thus to make the world a better 
lace to live in. If use is properly con- 
eived of, beauty will generally take care of 
tself. 

vood architecture, for example, a house 


In order to meet the requirements 


ust be planned and constructed to fulfill 
lie requirements of both use and beauty. 
[t must provide shelter and protection for 
ill members of the household, a purpose 
which determines the size of the building, 
and the number, size and arrangement of 
its rooms, the kinds of materials used, the 
processes to be employed in its construction. 
'o meet our aesthetic needs a house which 
s also a home must not only be adequate, 

must appear to be so. Buildings take on 

new meaning once their art significance 
s understood. This is the reason why archi- 
tecture is included in the course of study 
n art. 

Even prehistoric man decorated the in- 
terior of his eave with drawings. To-day 
this urge to adorn our homes is as strong 
as it ever was. Interior decoration, better 
called interior architecture, is attained 
through the exercise of good taste in the 
selection, use and care of everything that 
voes into a home. How shall the walls be 
finished? What should be done with the 
floors?) What furniture should be selected, 
and how should it be arranged? What pic- 
tures should be hung on the walls? An- 
swers to these and similar questions relating 
to order and beauty within the home are 
provided in the art classes. 

The Renaissance city, Florence, has been 
referred to as ‘‘the city that art built,’’ but 
even Florence was not beautiful as a whole; 
it remained for later generations to build 
cities designed to meet more appropriately 
the economie and aesthetic needs of their 
inhabitants. Commercial and economic 
conditions have since ancient times encour- 
aged the concentration of populations in 
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large cities. Although beauty has not been 
the aim of many of our modern city build- 
ers, it has in many instances been the in- 
evitable their The 
zoning laws of New York City have not only 


result of planning. 
set aside certain districts as residential, 
industrial and but, 
their careful provisions for light and air, 
they have about beautiful new 
architectural forms. If the city of to-day 
be regarded as the forerunner of the city 
of to-morrow, look forward 
with confidence to the early arrival of the 
One important aim of art 


commercial, through 


brought 


may we not 
city beautiful ? 
education is to acquaint boys and girls with 
the experiments in community planning, 
both past and present, to encourage experi- 
ences in art which will lead to the planning 
of cities that shall be more beautiful than 
those with which we are familiar to-day. 
In a democracy, equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities is assured. The values 
of such opportunities are, however, to be 
measured by the contribution that they 
make to effective living. The educational 
values most often ascribed to art in a de- 
mocracy are those concerned with individ- 
ual growth in the control of the materials 
of an ever-changing world, of interests and 
of understandings, of feelings. Sensitive- 
ness to and appreciation of art in all its 
forms is important here; advertisements, 
manufactured products, buildings and 
statues, paintings and all other man-made 
things in which beauty may be attained 
through the meeting of human needs come 
in for appropriate emphasis. Such values 
as these make for improvement in the crea- 
tive and in the recreative habits of individ- 
uals, in their use of money, in the artistic 
choices that they make, as well as in the 
care that they take of themselves and of 
their possessions, and in the way they em- 
ploy their leisure. Other curriculum values 
generally attributed to art in the educa- 
tional program are enrichment, unification, 
integration and evaluation, all of which are 
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that art 
living. 


of the contribution 


continually to 


suggestive 
makes integrated 
Through the services that it renders in the 
curriculum, art as a school subject aims to 
help boys and girls to live better the demo- 
cratic life. In the democratic school, art 
must function as a way of living which is 
productive of emotional security; in such a 
school, instruction in art must, concern it- 
self with the creative and appreciative ex- 
periences of life as it is lived here and now, 
in the home, in the school, in the church, in 
the factory and in the market place. In 
the 
carried on in such a way as to meet both the 


democratie school, art instruction is 
general needs of the many for art apprecia- 
tion and guidance, and the special needs of 
the few for intensive art trainine leading 
to employment in an art occupation or 
profession. 

Realizing that neither dominant change 
nor dominant stability are likely to bring 
about improvement of living either in or 
outside of school, it will be realized that the 
art-education program will have to embrace 
In it 
fancy will need to be included along with 


something of both of these emphases. 


its opposite, reality, and there will have to 
be room in its design for both progressive 
and conservative elements. Its planning 
will need to be conceived of as an eduea- 
tional funetion, one involving and_ also 
profiting by democratic participation on the 
part of all the students. 

The integrated art-education program is, 
therefore, one of extremes and, at the same 
time, one of means, a program in which tra- 
dition and reason will each come in for its 
share of stress, and in which there will be 
an equitable relationship between work and 


play, information and activity, production 
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and appreciation. Democracy within the 
school demands that art experiences shal] 
promote balance in living, the integration 
of experience. 

Were it not for the works of art left us 
by former generations as records of high 
human achievement we should to-day know 
very little about history, and even less about 
the history of art. One argument in favor 
of the study of art history in the schools 
is that it aequaints the child with aesthetic 
ideals to be striven for; thus the history of 
art is essential both to his inspiration and 
to his guidance. As a vocational field, art 
offers unusual opportunities to the boy or 
virl with exceptional ability, for there is 
need in the world of to-day for superior art 
workers, art teachers and artists. 

In summary, I ean do no better than re- 
peat Will Grant Chambers’s ‘‘ Art Creed.’’ 
In it he says: 

I believe in art because I believe in richness of 
life. I 
subject added to the curriculum, but as an attitude 
I believe the 
industries, expressing the fundamental instincts of 
I believe that science 


believe in art education, not as another 
and a spirit which suffuses the whole. 


construction, are its roots. 
and history are its twin stalks, the former devel- 
oping insight, and the latter giving a sense of value 
in all which education involves. I believe that the 
arts in the broadest sense of the term represent the 
flower of the plant, not only adding beauty and 
fragrance, but making possible a rich fruitage of 
democracy ’s best human institution. 

These words express, far more concretely 
than I can express them, ideas that appear 
to be fundamental to the concept of art as 
an integrating agent in education and in 
human personality; art education, ‘‘the 
flower of the plant,’’ art education that 
may one day make possible ‘‘a rich fruitage 
of democracy’s best human institution,” 
the public school. 


EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL, RACIAL AND 
DEFENSE POLICIES OF 
THE ATA 


In affirming its faith in democracy, the 


American Teachers Association, meeting in 
Pine Bluff (Ark.) July 26, pledged itself to 


cooperate with other educational agencies in 


providing for the national defense. 
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The association placed itself on record as 
favoring selective compulsory military training 
within the limits necessary for actual national 
defense. It opposed any compulsory labor- 
training program unless such civie and voea- 
tional edueation remained in the control of the 
regularly constituted local, state and federal 
agencies. Any system of selective training, too, 
must be “absolutely devoid of diserimination 
against any person on account of race, creed 01 
color.” Negroes, for example, are not permitted 
now to enlist voluntarily in all the armed forces. 


Such instances of elimination of the Negro 


people from full participation in American life 


were decried by the association. 

A resolution was passed urging the organiza- 
tion of a lobby in Washington (D. C.) which 
would cooperate with other Negro agencies in 
working for the advancement and progress of 
Negroes in America. Coordination of the ef- 
forts of persons doing research work in the in- 
terests of Negroes was also asked for by the 
association. 

Another resolution reads : 
its belief that 
Negro child of this nation, like other children, is 


This Association reaffirms every 
entitled to a well-rounded educational experience. 
We recognize equality of opportunity as the right 
of each child and urge that this educational experi 
ence be provided in terms of each child’s needs and 
abilities. Moreover, we deplore any interpretation 
of the equalization of educational opportunity as a 
process of leveling down. 

The association asked that teachers of Negro 
children be paid the same salaries as those re- 
ceived by other teachers doing similar work in a 
The 


for the Advancement of 


particular city or state school system. 
National Association 
Colored People was commended for its achieve- 
ments in equalizing salaries of Negro and white 
teachers. 

Among the recommendations of the associ- 
ation were the following: the expansion of 
federal aid to education in order to equalize 
educational opportunities in the various states; 
a study of employment opportunities on all 
levels with a view to integrate the Negroes in 
the struggle to solve, and in the solution of, the 
unemployment problem, and a correlation of 
training with existing and probable future op- 
portunities for employment. A wider use of 
school buildings for extra-curricular activities, 
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community organizations and adult education 
was also recommended. 

State teachers associations were asked to eo- 
operate with the American Teachers Association 
in the matters of mutual services and the col- 
lection of dues. 

John W. Davis, president, West 
State College (Institute), was chairman of the 


Virginia 


committee on resolutions. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PRAISED 
FOR SPEED IN STARTING ITS 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 

In view of the widespread complaint of the 
delay in getting defense measures under way, 
the record of the agencies of voeational eduea- 
Paul V. MeNutt, 


Federal Security Administrator, forwarded to 


tion is especially noteworthy. 


the National Defense Advisory Commission on 
John W. 


Commissioner of Edueation, 


August 26 a received trom 
Studebaker, U. S. 


on the vocational education national defense pro- 


report 


gram. This report shows that in one month’s 
time 80,614 persons enrolled for defense train- 
ing and that approximately 3,000 men have been 
placed in jobs. In one community alone, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, 686 persons have been trained 
and placed since July 1. These placements have 
been in three very important national defense in- 
dustries located in or near Paterson—the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, the Watson Flagg 
Company and the Curtiss Propeller Division of 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. Reports 


Office of Edu- 


cation indieated that 20,000 trainees might move 


of placement reaching the U. 8. 


out of the summer schools into defense jobs by 
September 1. 

“These figures have been gathered from 41 
states,” said Mr. MeNutt. “They show that the 
training of workers in vocationai schools in 283 
cities is one of the swiftest moving phases of the 
national defense program.” 

Men and boys, aged 18 to 60, were trained in 
summer schools opened for the special purpose 
of training workers for defense industries. A 
few women were enrolled in places where such 
industries require women workers. 

Two types of training are provided by voea- 
tional schools in the national defense program. 
Pre-employment short courses giving instruetion 
in specifie skills, such as welding and riveting, 


-? 
enroll 51,604 men. Supplementary courses that 
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aid workers on the job, who attend school to 
extend or improve their skills, have 29,010 regis- 
trants. Skills for which training is being pro- 
vided inelude: blue-print reading, lathe work, 
milling, chipping and filing, parachute-making, 
welding, riveting, tool-making, auto mechanies, 
aviation mechanics, pattern-making, drafting, 
electricity, radio, aviation, sheet metal, foundry 
practice and machine-shop_ practice. 

In local communities more than 1,300 advisory 
committees consisting of representatives of labor 
and industry have been working with the edu- 
cational authorities in making loeal surveys of 
the supply of labor in relation to the needs of 
industry in their respective communities. These 
committees also determine the most satisfactory 
policies for operating a vocational training pro- 
gram in each local community. 

Launched on July 1, four days after the Presi- 
dent had signed the act of Congress appropriat- 
ing $15,000,000 for the purpose, this program by 
July 15 had 30,000 men in training and by July 
31 had 80,000 “This 
record,” Dr. Studebaker points out, “is a tribute 


over men in training. 
to American education and an evidence of the 
indispensability of our schools in meeting the 
oe ” 
practical necessities of a great emergency. 
“The 
and education in the initial phases of this pro- 


Mr. 


cooperation of labor unions, industry 


gram has been most. signifieant,” said 


McNutt. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 

Boston, cradle of many discoveries and in- 
novations in social welfare, is the birthplace of 


a new social-service agency, the North American 


Physical Fitness Institute, the objeet of which 


is “to raise the physical fitness of the nation’s 
people by at least ten degrees.” The organiza- 
tion of the institute was announced on August 


22 in its “Bulletin Two,” entitled “Services to 


Industry.” (Bulletin One was issued April 19 
to “100 friends of PFI tests and programs.”’) 
Operating as a “non-profit social-service organ- 
ization,” the institute offers physical-fitness test- 
ing and guidance services “guaranteed to raise 
the average physical efficiency of any personnel 
organization by from ten to thirty per cent.” 
The organizers say that twenty years of re- 


search, experimentation and demonstration lie 
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behind the new institute. Its method of oper: 
tion is to give carefully standardized examina 
tions and tests which yield numerical scores 0) 
individuals’ physical powers; then to determine 
the “causes of causes” of any weaknesses dis 
covered; then to advise on correetive proce 
dures, and finally to retest to determine results 
These procedures are repeated until the indi 
vidual achieves optimal fitness for his nature 
and his needs. Developed first at Harvard and 
Columbia universities, the methods—general|, 
called “PEI programs”—became, in 1927, thi 
basis for the state educational health progran 
of New York. In 1931, PFI programs wer 
introduced into Massachusetts schools and co! 
leges. Since then they have spread to othe: 
states and sections. 

The new institute aims chiefly to establish it: 
programs in industrial, commercial, military, 
transportation and other adult organizations in 
which the workers are, according to institute 
officials, on the average, “between thirty and 
forty per cent. below a reasonable and easil) 
achievable standard of physieal fitness.” 

Frederick Rand Rogers, the institute’s presi 
dent, recently resigned from his various posts 
at Boston University to devote all his time to 
the new institute. Dr. Rogers contributed a 
widely read article, “The PFI, Analogue 
Complement of the IQ,” to ScHoot AND So 
CIETY, October 28, 1939. 
venture 


and 


Other persons asso 


ciated with the new are: James (i. 
Reardon, formerly Massachusetts State Com 
missioner of Edueation, first vice president and 
general manager of the institute; James J. 
health for the 


publie schools, second vice- 


Carter, director of education 
Quiney (Mass.) 
president; Thomas H. Hines, director of physi- 
‘al education in the Brookline (Mass.) public 
schools, secretary; Richard F. Hayes, director 
of health education, Yonkers (N. Y), treasurer; 
H. Harrison Clarke, director of teacher train 
ing, Syracuse University, director of research. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean emeritus, school ot 
education, Stanford University, is a member of 
the board of directors. 


WAR AND DEFENSE COURSES IN 
SOME OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
Unper the pressure of the international! 
emergency, reorganization of college offerings 


continues. While most colleges and universities, 
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reporting on their efforts to aid in national 
efense, have emphasized technical courses with 
distinet military value, some institutions have 
leveloped, as well, courses dealing with the 
ocial aspeets of the war. 

Columbia University, for example, will offer 
eyeral courses examining the conflict and its ef- 
ects on America. Fifteen publicists, econo- 
ists, journalists and historians, under the di- 
«tion of Lindsay Rogers, head, department ot 
rovernment and publie law, will analyze the ef- 
ect of war on governmental institutions and on 
nternal politieal policies. Among lecturers to 
»pear in this course are: 

Charles A. Beard, historian; Carl W. Ackerman, 
lean, Columbia Graduate School of Journalism; Na 
haniel Peffer, associate professor of international 

ations; Leo Wolman, professor of economics, Co 
mbia University ; Louis Brownlow, director, Public 
\dministration Clearing House, Chicago; Elmer 
and 
Frank R. MeCoy, president, Foreign Policy Associ 


Davis, author news commentator; General 
tion; Joseph W. Roucek, associate professor of 
political science and sociology, Hofstra College 
Hempstead, N. Y.), and Alfred Vagts, Institute 


for Advaneed Study (Princeton, N. J.). 


James T. Shotwell, director, division of eco- 
nomics and history, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, will give a course on con- 
temporary factors in the history of interna- 
tional relations. War’s problems will also be 
discussed from the anthropological and_ socio- 
logical points of view. War will be discussed in 
connection with the romantie tradition, pacifism 
and raee, and with the effect of war upon the 
individual and the family. 

At the University of Chicago, a course in ex- 
terior ballistics will be organized for students 
In the World War, 
scientists of the University of Chicago made 
several major contributions in this field. The 
courses will be directed by Gilbert A. Bliss, 
chairman, department of mathematies. 


trained in mathematics. 


Members of Harvard University have busied 
themselves during the summer with the organi- 
of the 
Group.” 


zation “American Defense, Harvard 
Kstablished in June, the group has 
proceeded to make plans for the complete mobi- 
lization of the university community—teachers, 
students and employees—for defense. It pro- 
poses to show individuals how their services may 


be best utilized for defense purposes. One sec- 
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tion of the group has arranged for the recep- 
tion, edueation and medieal care of a group of 
refugee children from England. Similar or- 
ganizations have been encouraged in other parts 
of the country under the aegis of the Harvard 


Group. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
ESTABLISHES A JUNIOR 
DIVISION 


THE movement to adjust university work to 
an increasingly heterogeneous student-personnel, 
initiated a few years ago by the establishment 
the University of 
Minnesota, continues to grow. The latest devel- 
opment to be reported to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


of the General College at 


is the organization at the University of Nebraska 
of the “Junior Division,” in which all new un- 
dergraduates will register this fall, except those 
entering the colleges of law, dentistry and medi- 
cine. The purpose of the division is to afford 
individual assistanee and guidance for incommg 
students to help them place themselves in courses 
suited to their abilities and desires. 

New to this type of program is a board of 
counselors which acts under the central authority 
of Nels A. Bengtson, dean of the Jumior Divi- 
sion. On the board are ten faculty members 
specializing in the following classifications: agri- 
culture, arts and sciences, business administra 


tion, engineering, pharmacy, teachers colleges, 


deficiencies, adult specials, terminal courses and 


unclassified. 

On the basis of information gained through 
summer correspondence, classification tests and 
applications filled out by students and high- 
school authorities and submitted to university 
officials, the board of counselors elassifies all new 
students into five groups. The first is composed 
of those who know what college they wish to 
enter and are qualified to pursue the necessary 
These 


register both in the college of their choice and 


studies toward a degree. students will 


in the Junior Division. The second is made up 
of students who have chosen a college but have 
requirement deficiencies that must be removed 
before they can enter it. They will spend their 
first year in the Junior Division making up such 
deficiencies. 

The increased emphasis on adult education re 
cently has led university officials to provide for 
those students who may wish to take one or more 
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for some definite end but who do not 
wish to full Other 
enter with the knowledge that two years repre- 
sents the maximum of college training that they 
The Junior Division will 


COUrTSeS 


take a program. students 


ean look forward to. 
offer 


agriculture and business administration, each of 


new two-year courses in the colleges of 
which will work its vital courses into a planned 
Later this program of 


terminal courses will be incorporated into the 


two-year curriculum. 
colleges of engineering and general education as 
well. 

The final classification includes students who 
have not yet made a definite choice of vocation 
or college. After a year in the Junior Division 
with general-course work and special counseling, 
it is expected that they will be ready to enter 
the proper college and take up their four year 


programs with little or no loss of time. 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING EDU- 
CATION IN CONQUERED FRANCE 


A WIRELESS dispatch from Vichy in The New 
York 
conditions under which the school year will be- 


Times, August 25, indicates the serious 


gin in Franee. It is significant, however, that 


the schools and universities are resuming their 
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work, the primary schools on September 2, the 
secondary schools on September 15 and the uni 
versities on October 1. 

The dispatch reports that classes will be or- 
ganized in many places only with difficulty. 
Thousands of children were evacuated from th, 
cities in the spring, and in June “hundreds of 
thousands became refugees.” <A large propor 
tion of the 140,000 teachers in the lower schools 
are prisoners of war and thousands of others 
are unable to return to their districts. “In some 
villages it will be impossible to find an instrue- 
tor.” 
have been destroyed and makeshift quarters 


In many communities school buildings 


In some eases, schools 
they 


will have to be found. 
will be “open” in two senses of the word 
will open in the open air. 

As is to be expected there will be radical 
modifications of instruction to meet the require 
ments of the new order. Text-books are being 
revised—especially in the social studies—but 
printing is likely to be delayed for a long time. 
“Everywhere the speeches of the Chief of State, 
Marshal Henri Philippe-Petain, are to be read 
and the teacher, or whoever presides, will ad 
new duties of the 


dress the children on the 


French people.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
JOSEPH JABLONOWER, who was appointed a 

member of the Board of Examiners of the New 

York City public-school system in 1938, but 

whose appointment was cancelled by the New 

York State Supreme Court in 1939, was reap- 

pointed by the Board of Edueation, August 28. 

that 

the basis of whieh 


The court ruled the ecivil-serviee examina- 


tion, Mr. Jablonower 


upon 
received his first appointment, was invalid be- 
cause the oral test “tended to be too subjective 
‘ is 

In scope,” and ordered another examination. 
Mr. Jablonower was among the three highest on 
this examination and, under the rules, was eligi- 


The 


earries an annual salary of $11,000, and is the 


ble for appointment. post of examiner 


best paid public-school position that is under 


elvil service. The examinations are conducted 


by the municipal ecivil-service commission. 


SHEPPARD ARTHUR WATSON, formerly pro- 


fessor of biology and dean, Whittier (Calif.) 
College, was inaugurated as the eleventh presi- 
dent of Wilmington (Ohio) College on August 
17. The held 
with the annual meeting of Friends in Wilming- 
ton. Thomas E. Jones, president of Fisk Uni- 
versity (Nashville, Tenn.) delivered the prin- 
cipal address. Dr. Watson was professor of 
biology at Wilmington College from 1920 until 
he went to Whittier College in 1928. 

Lesutig A. Fries, for several years associate 
professor of English and director of athletics, 
Jersey City (N. J.) State Teachers College, has 
been appointed dean of men at the college. 


ceremonies were in connection 


CHARLES TILFORD McCormick, professor ol 
law, Northwestern University, has been ap 
pointed dean of the School of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Dean MeCormick was at one 
time dean of the Law School of the University 
of North Carolina. He sueeeeds Ira P. Hilde- 
brand, who resigned from the University ot 
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lexas a year ago to devote his time to teaching 
ind research. 

Ar Emory University (Ga.) Donald R. Long- 
man has been appointed assistant professor of 
business administration, and Margaret Van Cise 


has been appointed librarian. 


Cuartes W. Hunt, principal, Oneonta (N. 
Y.) State Normal School, and seeretary-trea- 
surer of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, is a member of a committee appointed 
by George F. Zook, president, ACE, and Wil- 
lard EK. Givens, secretary, NEA, to deal with 
problems of education and the national defense. 


O. J. Ferguson, dean of the engineering ¢ol- 
lege, University of Nebraska, has been named 
chairman for all 
in which the university might cooperate with 
the federal emergency 
making the appointment, C. S. Boucher, chan- 
cellor of the university, met a request from Dr. 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and member of the National Defense Re- 
search Committee, for a Nebraska liaison officer 


matters of defense resources 


defense program. In 


with whom the committee might make direct 
contact in connection with special research work 
that might be supported by the committee. 


ARTHUR PARKER MILES has been appointed 
assistant professor of social economies in the 
School of Social Work at Tulane University. 
Dr. Miles was extension instructor in public 
welfare at Louisiana State University in 1938- 
39. He had previously taught at George Wil- 
liams College (Chicago) and at the University 
of Missouri. 


Water S. Ritrcuisz, head of the department 
chemistry, Massachusetts State College, has 
been appointed Goessmann professor of chem- 
istry. Dr. Ritchie will continue his duties as 
head of the department but takes the additional 
title upon the recent retirement of Joseph S. 
Chamberlain, who formerly held this honor. He 
has been head of the department of chemistry 
since 1934 and has been active in promoting 
cooperation with industry throughout New 
England. 


. 


THE REVEREND BrorHer E. Leonarp, F.S.C., 
beeame the twelfth president of the University 
of Seranton (Pa.) on August 22. He succeeds 
the Reverend Brother Denis Edward, F.S.C., 
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who has served as president for the past eight- 
een years. The university is under the juris- 
diction of the Baltimore Province of the Chris- 
tian Brothers. Brother Leonard has served for 
the past six years as president of De La Salle 


College, Washington, D. C. 


At the University of Oregon, Franklin D. 
Walker will take the place of H. C. Howe, pro- 
fessor of English, whose death on July 28 was 
announced in SCHOOL AND Society, August 17; 
Sigurd Nilssen has been appointed professor of 
voice in the School of Musie; Major Charles E. 
Knickerbocker will sueceed Major H. L. Barrett 
in the military department, and Barbara Hollis 
MeMilan has been appointed to the library 
staff. 


Puiuie S. 


assistant professorship of modern languages and 


BirHeR has been promoted to an 


C. Lennart Carlson to an assistant professorship 
of English at Colby College, Waterville, Me. 


nineteen 


WALTER W. 


years a teacher in the Morgan Sehool (Clinton, 


Moore, for the past 
Conn.), has been appointed head master of the 


school. 


FLoyp G. Woop is the new superintendent of 
schools, Clinton (Conn.), succeeding George L. 
Seott. Dr. Wood has been an instructor in the 
Yale University Graduate School of Education. 


D. J. StRUIK, associate professor of mathe 


matics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been made a full professor. 


RALPH ORLANDO FREELAND, formerly of the 
department of plant physiology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is now associate professor of botany at 
Northwestern University. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, University of California (Berkeley), has 
accepted membership on the Problems and Plans 
Committee, ACE. 


MiriAM ALLEN, formerly of the Grinnell (Ia.) 
College library, is now assistant in the docu- 
ments and order departments in the library of 


the State University of Iowa. 
fermerly librarian of 
Ind.), has been 


RowunpDs, 
Earlham College (Richmond, 
appointed assistant professor of library science, 


JOSEPH B. 


the University of Buffalo. 
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Recent Deaths 

FREDERICK EHRENFELD, head of the depart- 
ment of geology and mineralogy, University of 
Pennsylvania, succumbed to a heart attack near 
Ogunquit (Me.), where he was spending his va- 
Dr. Ehrenfeld became an instructor in 


cation. 
geology and mineralogy at the university in 
1897. Ile was made assistant professor of 


earth sciences in 1906, and became a full pro- 


fessor in 1923. He was sixty-eight years old 


at the time of his death. 

Joun H. MeNErExyY, senior specialist in higher 
Office of Edueation, died of a 
heart attack on August 11. 
six years Mr. MeNeely had written a series of 


leaflets and bulletins on the several phases of 


education, U.S. 
During the past 


the general problem of the states’ relation to 
higher edueation. 

IH. DovuGuas StinGer, head psychiatrist of the 
College of Medicine (Chicago), University of 
Illinois, died at his raneh, Espanola (N. M.), 
August 29 at the age of sixty-five years. He had 
formerly taught at University 


(Omaha) and at the University of Nebraska. 


Creighton 


RAYMOND SMITH DUGAN, protessor of astron- 
omy, Princeton University, died in Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.), August 31 at the age of sixty-two years. 
Sinee 1905, Professor Dugan had been engaged 
in the study and observation of eclipses of vari- 
able stars. More than 500,000 were measured 
by him and by graduate students under his 
supervision, 

WitiiaAmM LAsu MILLER, head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, University of Toronto, died 
in Toronto, September 1 at the age of seventy- 


three years. 


Coming Events 

On October 17 to 19 the State University of 
hold the Annual Radio 
Conference at Iowa City. The meeting will 
consider the problems in applied radio, inelud- 
ing: (1) building the (2) 
seripts; (3) producing dramatie programs; (4) 


lowa will First Iowa 


radio audience; 
planning musical programs; (5) discussion pro- 
(6) utilization (7) 
news broadeasting; (8) organization programs; 
(9) training for radio in college; (10) agrieul- 
The problems will be dealt 


in the classroom; 


grams; 


tural broadeasting. 
with by means of demonstrations and discussion 
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groups. At the time of the conference WSU! 
will dedicate its new radio studio building on 
the university campus. Additional information 
regarding the conference may be obtained from 
H. Clay Harshbarger, chairman, First Annual 


Iowa Radio Conference, lowa City, Ia. 
Ae ) 


THE Northwest Federation of Student Coun 
cils will meet at the University of Minnesota, 
September 27 and 28. Most of those attending 
will be members of high-school senior classes 
who have become student leaders. An atten 
dance of more than 1,000 delegates is predicted 
Among the expected speakers are Harold 
Stassen, governor of Minnesota, Father Edward 
J. Flanagan of Boys Town (Neb.), and Wesley 
K. Peik, dean of the College of Edueation, Uni 
versity of Minnesota. The sessions will be held 
in the new Coffman Memorial Union Building 


Other Items of Interest 

ESTABLISHMENT of an Institute of Meteoro! 
ogy at the University of Chicago at which Army, 
Navy Air well as 
weather-bureau 
trained, was announced Monday, August 


Corps students as 


lay 


and 
and personnel will be 
2% 
Creation of the institute was made by an anony 
mous donor who has made funds available per 
mitting founding a long-range comprehensiv: 
program. The institute will be headed by C.-G 
Rossby, originator of the “Rossby diagrams” 
and leading exponent in this country of the air 
mass theory. Complementing the University o! 
Chieago’s expanded flight training program at 
the Ford Airport, the institute will open Sep 
tember 29. Flight training at the Ford Airport 
at Lansing (Ill.) will be inaugurated October 
16. 

THE University of Chicago has established a 
Council on Defense, headed by Emery T. Filbey, 
vice-president of the university, to act as a 
liaison ageney with the government in defense 
fields in which the university can be most pro- 
ductive. 

GENE TUNNEY, former heavyweight champion, 
has kept his promise to organize a youth group 
in opposition to the American Youth Congress. 
On August 22, the newspapers reported that tlie 
National American Youth, 


Foundation for 


sponsored by Mr. Tunney, opened offices in 
Its di 


Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
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ctor is Murray Plavner, a central figure in 
eyeral controversies at institutes and conven- 
Asked 
by PM, new New York City newspaper, to com- 
ment on this latest addition to youth groups, 


tions of the American Youth Congress. 


Joseph Cadden, executive secretary of the AYC, 


“ 


s reported to have characterized it as “a mis- 
nformation bureau.” The foundation has de- 
ared itself the 


rathering In Chicago announced for Labor Day 


against peace mobilization 
veekend, charging that it has been organized 
yy the Young Communist League and the Amer- 
Mr. Cadden states that 


the mobilization is sponsored by the Committee 


ean Youth Congress. 


to Defend America by Keeping out of War. 
Phe chairman of the mobilization meeting will 
be the Reverend John B. Thompson, pastor, 


First Presbyterian Church, Norman, Okla. 


For the first time in an American university 
ourses designed to train archivists will be of- 
fered this year at the American University, 
Washington, D. C. The 
established by Congress in 1934, is 


National Archives, 

a joint 
sponsor of this new program, and has granted 
limited number of interneships (without pay) 
the 


formerly a member of the staff of the Prussian 


for students in courses. Ernst Posner, 
Privy State Archives (Berlin), has been ap- 
pointed adjunet professor of archival adminis- 
tration in the university. 


A RECENT Gallup poll discovered that about 
one person in every three of those interviewed 
with the work of the NYA. 
When these persons familiar with the work 
were asked, “Do you think the NYA should be 
continued as a regular department of the gov- 


was familiar 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ’ISM’S 

THe child in the mother’s womb has security. 
\ll his problems are taken care of without effort 
or thought. When the child arrives in the world, 
he attains some measure of freedom, but at the 
expense of security. He must almost immedi- 
‘ely fend for himself—in a slight measure, it 
is true. He makes known his need for food or 
requests attention by a weapon with which he is 
However, at birth he has 
His mother is quite 


/orn—the voeal cords. 
great measure of security. 
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ernment?” 82 per cent. answered in the affirm- 
ative, 10 per cent. answered in the negative and 


8 per cent. were undecided. 


THIRTEEN students received the degree, doctor 
of philosophy, at the close of the 1940 summer 
session, University of Nebraska. By eompari 
son, only 14 were granted Ph.D. degrees in June 
and three last summer. Master’s degrees went 
to 102 students, compared with 84 in the sum- 
1939. 
awarded were noted in all colleges except den- 


mer of Increases in number of degrees 


tistry and engineering. The total summer ses- 
sion enrolment reached 2,238, six more than last 
year. 

LATE in July the Mexican Ministry of Publie 
the of 


schools, a course of action which affected 6,000 


Education ordered closing 55 rural 
pupils who had been on strike for more than 
a month. The strikers demanded that the gov- 
ernment provide their books, increase the daily 
60 to (the 


latter sum is 15 cents), build dormitories and 


food allowance from 75 centavos 
supply drinking water and eleetrie lights. Satis- 
faction of the strikers’ demands would require 
an additional expenditure of 1,200,000 pesos 
($240,000), a sum, the ministry insists, that 
can not be supplied. Since the beginning of 
the 


notable progress in expanding edueational fa- 


Cardenas government, Mexico has made 
cilities and, in general, in attempting to en- 
lighten her illiterate masses. In the summer of 
1939, the chief of the 
Departamento Autonomo de Prensa y Publici- 
dad, the 


since abandoned, declared that Mexico spent a 


Information Bureau, 


propaganda agency of government 
greater proportion of her total budget on edu- 
cation than did any other country in the world. 


AND DISCUSSION 


adequate to meet all his needs. But as he gets 
older the more freedom he has, the less is his 
Normally, man will sacrifice a great 


In high types of 


security. 
deal of seeurity for freedom. 
civilization, he will seek the maximum freedom, 
even at the risk of insecurity. This is evidenced 
by the fact that young people go off and make 
their own homes, with all the problems, both 
spiritual and economic, that a new home entails. 
The 


his own choosing, even though following that 


young man will seek an occupation of 
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of his 


certainty. 


father means fewer problems and more 
He will normally, when marrying, 
choose a girl who is attractive to him, not pri- 
marily one who is able to look after him and 
keep him secure. 

But yet, strange as it may seem, although the 
individual wants freedom, he also wants security. 
He is torn between the two in the struggle. He 
makes many COMmpromises, venturing out into 
new things, new experiences, developing talents 
and powers of which he was not aware; but yet 
at all times he thinks of security, and in some 
strange fashion wants to approach that stage of 
blisstulness when he was in his mother’s womb. 
These are the twin forees working upon him. 
The urge toward development and the maximum 
growth of himself as an individual and the de- 
ire for perfect security never quite leave him. 

But in a good society he discovers that the 
more he develops himself, the harder he works, 
the better chanee he has for security and the 
more secure he is. He finds seeurity while work- 
He finds happiness as 
With- 


out it his nights are sleepless, his days are filled 


ing as a free individual. 


well. But always he must have security. 
with shadows and blackness. 

There is still another need for him as an indi- 
feel 


vidual, and this is important. He must 


worth while. And in a good society he attains 
freedom by working, he feels worth while through 
his work, and he also has a measure of security 
through his work. 

But as life becomes more complicated the in- 
dividual is no longer adequate to meet all his 
problems. He solves many of them by choosing 
experts. When he is sick, he depends on a doctor 
When he wants a home, he rents 


When 


he wants to visit a distant place, he buys a ticket, 


to eure hin. 


one built by a man who hired an architeet. 


sits In a moving vehicle and he is taken there. 
He depends on experts. This introduces a mea- 
doubt. Very often he does not know 


enough to pick out a good expert. 


sure ol 
It is a com- 
plicated business, choosing the right doctor. It 
is a complicated business, keeping the city’s 


clean. This whole economic society is 


streets 


vast and intricate. And then unemployment 


comes along. He is dazed and bewildered. He 


does not know what to do. The experts do not 


know what to do. He is inseeure. He is wor- 
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ried. 
has beaten him down to a point where he js 
At what 
price is he willing to give up this society? For 


This sense of insecurity and inadequacy 
willing to give up this whole society. 


security, for the security he knew as a baby 
He does not know where to find this security. 
Hitherto, he attained it through solving his own 
problems and by work. Along comes a man, a 
force, a something, and says to him: “Do not 


All you 


You shall have heaven and 


worry. I shall take eare of everything. 
need do is follow me. 
happiness.” 

Can this be real? This is the hope he has 


He has 


He does not have to worry. He 


always harbored. He has retrograded. 
become a child. 
does not have to pick experts any more. He 
They 


charged him a lot of money and they cheated 


“ 


never had faith in these experts anyhow. 


him. And he did not like their superior ways. 

All his life he has been seeking, unconscious]; 
it is true, a perfect human being, a human being 
who would solve every one of his problems per 
fectly. Of course, he has never found one in this 
world. But now it looks as if his search has 
come to an end. 

And listen to what this man, this force, this 
holy being is saying: “You are noble. You are 
great. You are chosen by God.” 

He always—subeonsciously—knew he was 
He had felt it. 


In the factory, he was put 


great. But no one recognized 
his inner greatness. 
to work at a little job, a foolish job, where he 
screwed three times this way and four times that 
He felt stifled by the work. At night he 
came home, ate and slept and then went back to 
the silly work. 
home but would drink or play eards, just 
Of course, there 


way. 


Sometimes he would not come 
to 
forget, just to do something. 
were important people, who owned fine homes 
and lived interesting lives, but not he—he was 
small, humble, a nobody, one who had to bow his 
head while the others—those above him—passed. 
His life was empty. .. . 

And hear, hear, what his new-found God was 
saying: “You have been cheated and defrauded 
of your birthright. You rightly should occupy 
these palaces. You rightly should be in these 
high places, for are you not the select and the 
chosen of God?” 

Then why do we hunger? And why does no 
one recognize our greatness? Why do we liv: 
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mean, Ineonsequential lives? “There are eighteen 


people who live on the top of the hill which over- 


woks this city, and they are the cause of all your 
suffering.” 
Now the whole thing becomes simple. Anyone 


in understand. He understands. He becomes 
ugly. He says, “I shall not let them fool me 
from now on.” 

“Let us wipe them out,” eries the holy man. 

This man is surrounded by uniforms, music, 
colored lights as befitting a God. He must be a 
Giod, for that is how he always thought of God. 
All he 


need do is to follow Him and all his problems 
At last he has found that perfee- 


The insecure man has found security. 


will be solved. 
tion whieh he has sought all his life—the perfect 
person to meet all his needs perfectly. From 
now on he does not need to think, nor use energy, 
nor exercise initiative. He just has to follow, 
to do as he is told, and that is simple. 

And what is more he has become a St. George. 
the 


eighteen men on the hill, and they cleaned them 


Ile and hundreds of others went after 
out. He has helped rid the town of evil and 
Heaven. He 
thought of himself as brave, but he really was 


They didn’t re- 


he has already earned never 
brave to tackle those dragons. 
semble dragons. They ran and seurried for 
cover, but that was only a blind to hide their 
real strength. 

And did you notice the uniforms he wore and 
the medals on his lapel? Now any one could 
see he amounted to something. Now any one 
Further- 


more, he was still in battle, still in danger, for 


could see that he was great and noble. 


one of the villainous men on the hill eseaped, and 
But he 
and the others enlisted in the cause will get him. 
Every night they marched, in beautiful uniforms, 
and exchanged salutes, and they were worthy 
of the respect of all, for had they not done battle 


whatever evil existed was due to him. 


th the eighteen villains on the hill, and were 
they not prepared to do battle with the villain 
who eseaped? The whole world had become 
simple since he began to follow this God. He 
understood hardly anything before: now he 
inderstood everything. 

He had gained, as you see, security, and a con- 
sclousness that he was worth while and impor- 
tant, 

True, he gained them at the expense of free- 


GoM, 


He had retrogressed to an infantile state. 
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He was really a child, acting and thinking like a 
child. 

Those who have at heart the welfare of human- 
ity, and its ultimate happiness say this is evil. 
It is evil because only through freedom, through 
the maximum development of each individual, 
can the individual attain true security and the 
Not through the 
saerifice of the most glorious thing in the human 


feeling of being worth while. 


race—the right to think and speak courageously 
and independently—ecan humanity attain its 
highest ends, and the ends imply the security and 
worth of each individual. The beauty of the 
human race lies in the variety of patterns it can 
establish, and through the variety of patterns, 
both of thinking and of action, come new modes 
of behavior and progress. Each individual must 
find his own heaven and avoid his own hell. He 
must, if he wants to make adequate adjustments, 
adjust himself to the world as an individual, con- 
scious of his limitations, his needs, his experi- 
Salvation can not come wholesale; each 
That is why 


ences. 
individual must grope for his own. 
a great moral leader, Eugene V. Debs, once said: 
“If I eould, by raising my finger, bring the 
workingmen into the Promised Land, I would 
not do it. For, if I could lead them into Jeru- 
salem by raising my finger, some one else can, 
by raising his finger, lead them out of Jerusa- 
lem.” 

Those who have faith in the human race feel 
that only by freedom, more freedom and still 
more freedom can it develop its maximum poten- 
tialities, and only thus ean we hope to attain the 
maximum security. Only thus can each indi- 
vidual hope to achieve true worth and true impor- 
tance. 

SAMUEL TENENBAUM 

GIRLS HIGH ScHOOL, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE CASE FOR ATTENDING YOUR 
CONVENTION 

WHILE it is not to be expected that a univer- 
sity could pay the expenses of all faculty mem- 
bers who wish to attend meetings of learned 
societies, it should be able to do so for those 
participating in the programs and for a certain 
number of others. Moreover, the university and 
the individual departments should strongly urge 
attendance at these conventions and meetings. 
Participation in such meetings brings rich re 
turns to the school as well as to the individual, 
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and therefore, of course, to the students also. 
Yet 


urging, at some universities, 


there is neither enough money nor enough 
for this important 
factor in the vitality of academic life. 

Many university people maintain that conven- 
tions and meetings of professional societies are 
a dismal combination of wasted time and money, 


boring papers, fruitless discussion, uninteresting 


personalities and general fuss-budgeting. An- 
other viewpoint frequently expressed is that 


there may be something “to be got out of” attend- 
ing conventions—if one likes that sort of thing— 
but. whether a faculty member goes or not is 
entirely his own business and no concern of the 
university. That there is “something to be said 
on both sides” is indieated, however, by the facet 
that the most noted departments in each subject 
and the best-known individuals in each subjeet 
have a high record of representation or attend- 
ance at conventions. This is not a conjecture; 
it is attested by personal observation at several 
conventions and by questioning of a good number 
of colleagues in other disciplines. Not that rep- 
resentation at learned society meetings will result 
in a high rating for a department (though no 
doubt it contributes to that end); the point is 
that the 
leading teachers recognize that something valu- 


widely known departments and the 
able is to be gained by attending. Otherwise 
they would not be there. Since this is the ease, 
the university administration and the several 
departments should encourage attendance as well 
as participation, and pay expenses as often as 
possible. 

Of eourse it is true that there is a degree of 
hot air, hokum and waste in meetings even of 
learned societies. A large number of profes- 
sional conventioneers, perpetual brief-case ear- 
riers (figuratively and literally stuffed with 
notes) and fuss-budgets invariably will be found 
“in attendance.” Moisey Y. Ostrogorsky, mor- 
dant but hopeful historian of the pathology of 
the 


goings-on at the conventions of American politi- 


party organizations, brilliantly analyzed 


cal parties. He was overwhelmed by the cireus- 
like aspect of the convention city, the crowded 
hotel lobbies, the behind-the-scene maneuverings, 


the hand-shaking, the cigar-smoking, the artifi- 


cial optimism, the impassioned nominating 
speeches—speeches closing with, “We give you 


another Cieero—Cicero to meet another Cati- 
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line!” At last, the convention having adjourned 
sine die, he stumbled out into the fresh air and 
ultimately back to normal. Learned society 
meetings and conventions have sometimes 1 
minded me, not too vaguely, of that description ; 
in addition, they occasionally have been rathe: 
boring. 

Yes, there is a good deal of wearying confusion 
at a There is much time wasted 
trying to speak to people: no one of any impor 


convention. 


tance ean walk across the lobby without being 
surrounded by a bodyguard of smaller fry and 
hangers-on. There is a definite “slave-market” 
atmosphere which is depressing and tiring: ar 
impressive number of people come to the meet 
ings to look for a job; or if they already have a 
job, to look for a better one. 
deal of what is known in aeademie circles a 


There is a good 


“tapping connections,” against the day when 
reference or recommendation may be helpful 
Some very long papers on subjects with very 
long titles are delivered with pontifical pedantry. 
When one is trapped—far from the door—du 
ing one of those sessions, one’s mind wanders t 
other, less distinguished, associations. 

All this is true. Nevertheless, the ease fo1 
convention-attending is not seriously shaken. 

Attendance at conventions is usually a creative 
experience for any faculty member who wants 
It brings stimulating contacts 
Such 


to make it so. 
with others who have common interests. 
associations yield refreshment of mind and spirit 
that can not fail to be reflected in teaching. The 
stimulus deriving from such meetings sometimes 
leads, also, to the pursuit of researeh—another 
essential in academie life and one that ultimately 
brings prestige to the university. Many college 
teachers are too inbred: they know and eare littl 
(even in an academie way) about what goes on 
in the professional sphere beyond their own eam 
pus. The stimulation to be gained from hearing 
what other people have to say is the best cure tor 
those who have acquired a “stay-at-home” mind. 

Then there is the point of view of individuals 
in related fields. For example, names of govern- 
ment officials and specialists appear frequently 
on the programs of conventions and meetings ot 
teachers of political science. Whether commun! 
eated in formal papers, round-table discussions 
or individual conversations, the experiences 0! 
men and women actually engaged in formulating 
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administering governmental policies are in- 
ormative and worth while to those who read 


iid theorize on these subjects but do not rub 


bows with government-in-action. Similarly, I 
ecently heard an economics instructor declare 
at the most stimulating aspect of the economies 


nvention he had just attended was the contribu- 


‘ion made by business men who took part in the 


scussions. (And besides all this, nothing is 
lite so soul-satisfying to a teacher as the sense 
philosophical detachment to be derived from 

earing the practical man!) 

Are there other reasons—good ones—for at- 


ending conventions? One, not frequently men- 


ned in learned surroundings, is to go just for 


the fun of it. You see and talk to friends from 


raduate school or other universities, renewing 


d ties. People have never attended world’s 


fairs entirely because of the scientifie exhibits. 


(he same is true of the meetings of learned 


wieties. To contend that this is not true is 
ke saying that the only functions of eriticism 
e to analyze, to praise or to damage the object 

the author. The expression of a point of 


view just for the fun of it is an equally valid per- 


mance. Finally, there is the satisfaction of a 
t of professional curiosity as to what the 
eakers and writers look like—especially the 


good ones and the famous ones who wrote the 
books on your library or office shelves. I have 
heen told that one can read, later, the “pro 
ceedings” of a convention; why bother to go? 
The answer is this: to see the personalities and 
talk to the personalities who wrote the books and 
papers is (I hope so anyway) stimulating to 
faculty people. At least it is to those genuinely 
interested in their subjects. And oceasionally 
one hears something the power of which would 
not be quite the same if one read the paper in a 
book or in the “proceedings.” 

One point should be added. I recognize that 
the academic benefits to be derived may be to an 
extent conditioned by the subject matter of one’s 
field of interest. Certain disciplines are not so 
adaptable as are others to an oral presentation 
of material or to the necessary organization and 
administration of a convention or even of a 
smaller gathering. But this is a conditioning, not 
a determining, factor. For some or for all of 
the reasons heretofore mentioned, faculty mem 
bers of whatever field of interest should discover, 
if they have not already, that the conventions of 
their respective professional societies have some- 
thing worthy to offer. 

J. WILLIAM Rosinson 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


EXPLORATIONS IN PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


“eachers for Democracy. By GerorGe FE. 


(XTELLE and WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG, 
editors. ix+412 pp. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. $2.50. 


Children Can See Life Whole. By Mary Ross 


HALL. xvilit+t157 pp. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. $2.00. 

nguage in General Education. By THe Com- 
MISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
xii+ 226 pp. D. Appleton-Century Company. 
$2.00. 


'HESE three books are the products of ener- 
‘ic supporters of the philosophy of progressive 


‘Jueation. That philosophy, finding its first 


chools, now has its strong advocates and ex- 


Y 


I 


penings in primary and even subprimary 


l 


erimenters in fields of upper-grade and secon- 


dary edueation. The first of the above books 
is the fourth Yearbook of the John Dewey So- 
ciety. The commission sponsoring the third 
book announces itself as created by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The second is 
subtitled “A Study of Some Progressive Schools 
in Action” and shows throughout very friendly 
attitudes toward that modern movement. 

“Teachers for Democracy,” say the editors in 
their preface, “is an attempt to produce a book 
in which each of a group of individual contribu 
tors makes his contribution to the development 
of a general point of view with which all are in 
agreeinent.” Obviously the emphasis in that 
statement is on the term “development.” Be 
sides the two editors, eleven other educators 
prepared chapters. 

The keynote to the yearbook seems to be stated 
in two brief sentences quoted on the first page 
from the 1936-38 report of the Julius Rosenwald 
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Fund: (1) (in America) The preparation of 
teachers is the most important task of profes- 
sional preparation. (2) (and in America) The 
teachers college is the poorest of all depart- 
ments of higher education. 

jut “the status of teacher education in the 
United States is not all dark,” says Drs. F. E. 
Baker and Ernest O. Melby, the authors of the 
first chapter, which is a survey of past and 
present conditions of teacher training in this 
country. The magnitude of the task is shown 
hy the fact that the demand for new teachers in 
the first three decades of the century ranged 
100,000 to 150,000 


yrofessions, for example, require in all, fewer 
] | 


from whereas the medical 


than 10,000 new recruits annually. 
All the papers in this yearbook express lofty 


ideals. To what extent many of these ideals 


are romantic if not Utopian only further ex- 
the writers: 


perience can show. States one ot 


The teacher, (1) 


is a careful student 


professionally well-prepared 
of childhood, (2) is a eare- 
ful student of the community and its effeets upon 
the child, (3) objectives for teaching 


sets up 


by studying his pupils’ present needs from the 
standpoint of the requirements of life in a demo- 
cratie society, (4) organizes his instruction with a 
view to the achievement of well-defined objectives 
and shares with pupils the responsibility of plan- 
ning the work of the school, (5) evaluates pupil 
growth in terms of these objectives, (6) partici- 
pates intelligently in curriculum planning, (7) par- 
ticipates intelligently in school management and 
(8) understands the broader problems of his pro- 
and of the between school and 


fession relation 


society. 

To the reviewer all this sounds visionary in the 
absence of certain unavoidably realistie consider- 
ations. First, what are the roles of specializa- 
tion of funetion in the sum total of the teaching 
processes practicable for young persons from 
four to twenty years of age? Seeond, what are 
the many kinds (of various distinguishable kinds, 
optimum desirable and practicable amounts or 
degrees for varying learning capacities) of learn- 
ings wherewith young persons may be expected 
Third, the im- 


mense army of new recruits annually required 


to begin their adult careers? 


for the publie schools has heretofore consisted, 
in its great majority, of culturally superior 


young women who, after a few years of service, 
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have transferred themselves to the vocation of 
homemaking and child rearing. How far should 
or can some of the disadvantages of that situa- 
tion be corrected in the future and how far ean 
some of its advantages to the parenthood of the 
nation be preserved ? 

Until the problems implicit in those three 
queries have been realistically studied—perhaps 
by social scientists—it would seem that specula- 
tions as to practicable cultural edueations and 
professional preparations of teachers must tend 
to remain aspirationally romantic. 


Mary Ross Hat, of the faeulty of Vassar 
College, made her study with the friendly sup- 
port of Union Theological Seminary and of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

During a period of about a year [the author] 
spent from twelve days to several weeks in each of 
{eight ] progressive schools, spending wherever pos 
sible, a day or more with each of seven or eight 
different age levels. ... 

The central motive in her investigations is ex- 
pressed in the first sentences of her preface: 

As a public-school teacher and later as a student 
and teacher of religion in college, I became aware 
of what seemed to me to be a serious weakness in 
the contribution of education to the intellectual 
and emotional development of young people. Edu- 
cation did not help them much in putting life to- 
It did not give them experience in seeing 
Different aspects of life were in 
So-called progressive 


gether. 
things whole. 
inconsistent relationships. 
education, however, seemed to be concerned with 
the problem of bringing harmony into experiencé 
and thus to be getting at it from what appeared to 
me as an essentially religious approach. 

In her studies she “tried to find out on what 
principles the school was run—what its philoso 
phy was.” <As was to be expected, the schools 
visited were with a rare exception attended by 
children from prosperous and, usually, well-cul- 
tured families. 

To this reviewer Mrs. Hall seems to show care 
ful and sensible appreciations of both the exper! 
mental and the variable factors in the programs 
of the schools visited. And her “eritieal esti- 
mates” (Chapter 7) exhibit commendable caution 
The inter- 


pretive language used throughout consists, doubt- 


in arriving at tentative conclusions. 


less unavoidably, largely of what has eome to be 


} 


in a very real sense the “jargon” of progressive 
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ducation—“orientation in the universe” “a sense 


responsibility” “meaningful relationships” 


But that jar- 
ron of abstract terms is probably no more un- 


‘ereative activities” and the like. 


alistie than have been the specialized jargons 


the older academic pedagogues and subject- 

tter specialists. 

“Language in General Education” is an elab- 
orate study prepared, as already noted, by a 
ommittee for the Commission on Secondary 
‘chool Curriculum of the PEA. 

This commission, with V. T. Thayer as chair- 
man and Ruth Kolinsky as research director, has 
uider way or already published a number of 
ther reports on “Art in General Edueation,” 
“Science in General Education,” “Teaching Cre- 
itive Writing” and its initial work, “Reorgan- 
zing Secondary Edueation.” 

In several respects the present study, called a 
“report,” constitutes a more profound and 
earching philosophical analysis of the functions 
and teaching of vernacular language than Amer- 


The 


authors seem to have made considerable use of 


ican edueators have heretofore produced. 


the comparatively recent studies by C. K. Ogden, 
I. A. Richards, A. Korzybski, Jean Piaget, 
Ii. L. Meneken and others referred to in the 
brief but excellent bibliography appended to the 
text and in suggestive footnotes. 

The present reviewer can profess no compe- 
tence as a eritie of the findings of this fairly 
But he has found the long 
chapter on “The Interdependence of ‘English’ 

Knglish Language?] and Other Subjects” espe- 
For 


doubted the wisdom of more or Jess merging 


elaborate study. 


cially interesting. many years he has 
secondary-school studies of English literature 
ud English language under one department 


His 


sociological approaches to the expected values 


and, too often, in charge of one teacher. 


and the optimum objectives of school-controlled 
learnings in those convenient divisions of the 
social inheritanee or large-group culture which 
we call “sehool subjects,” long ago led him to 
believe that for the great majority of high-school 
pupils the practicable and desirable objectives 
of literature and of language as expression were 
poles asunder. In visiting British secondary 
schools he was almost startled to find their fae- 
ulties diselaiming any intention of trying to 


teach “literature.” “That,” they said, “was a 
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function for home and family, not for the 
school.” Further explorations made it clear, 
however, that during the many decades when 
college admission requirements dominated the 
actual objectives of American academies and 
publie high schools, there had been no serious 
purpose even here of teaching “literature” for 
any other than for historical and rhetorical at- 
tainments—which might or might not have any 
real bearing on the production of tangibly eul- 
tural tastes and abiding interests in literature 
itself. 

“Language in General Education” is clearly a 
book to be recommended to all live secondary- 
school teachers of our mother tongue, whether 
or no they subseribe to the philosophical tenets 
of so-ealled “progressive education.” 

David SNEDDEN 

PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION ON THE 
JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 
Our Schools. By Howarp CuMMINGS and 

EXvererr B. Sackerr. “The American Way” 

Series. xvit+216 pp. New York: Harper, 

1939. 

As an aid toward understanding the various 
social institutions as they function in a demoe- 
racy, the publishing firm of Harper is issuing a 
series of junior-high-school texts entitled, “The 
American Way.” It 
volume, so assert the publishers in a foreword, 


is: the purpose of each 
to prepare the pupil, by confronting him early 


in his scholastie career with concrete human 
problems, for a deeper comprehension of the 
social sciences at a higher level. The publishers 
are convineed that vital subject matter is neces- 
sary “in order to clarify the abstractions of civies 
and at the same time to bring out more strongly 
than ever the significance of citizenship. .. .” 
(P. ix, Foreword.) 

Specifically, “Our Schools” aims at furnishing 
an explanation of the workings of the American 
educational system, an important link in our 
democratie chain of institutions. This explana- 
tion, according to the authors (Cummings is head 
of the social-studies department, Clayton High 
School, Clayton, Mo.; Sackett is associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of New Hamp- 
shire), is to serve a twofold purpose: “. . . to 
show how our schools fit into society and how 


the individual fits into the school system” (p. 
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want to show how much the state 


xii). “We 
and school depend upon each other and how 
much the state works through the school system” 


(p. XIV). 
The overture to this opus is an imaginary 
dialogue in which individuals composing a eross 


society, minus the farmer-labor ele- 


section of 
ment, discuss the high school, “Democracy’s 
Greatest Experiment.” 

About one third of the book is devoted to the 
history of American education, with considerable 
attention to such leaders as Franklin, Jefferson, 
Mann, McGuffey, Samuel C. Arm- 
strong and Compara- 


tive education, “Educational Inventions in Other 


Barnard, 
3ooker T. Washington. 


Lands,” covers about one fourth of the text. In 
this unit the authors diseuss the work of “for- 
eign inventors who contributed ideas to Ameri- 
can education” (Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart 
and Froebel), as well as progressive movements 
abroad—Grundtvig and the Danish Folk School, 
the Mexican educational reforms, Sanderson of 
Oundle, edueational changes in the Soviet Union 
and progressive edueation in republican Ger- 
many. (In passing, it should be mentioned that 
the authors are careful to note that educational 
“invention” is not a creatio ex nihilo.) School 
management and finance are treated in a similar 
The concluding chapter is 


amount of space. 


given over to guidance. 


The text abounds with many aids for the 
teacher and pupil—pictorial graphs, reading 


lists, suggested projects and questions for dis- 
cussion. There are fifteen illustrations showing 
the contrast between the old and the new educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, they are placed at the front 
of the book. The reviewer feels that photo- 
graphs of the educators mentioned should also 
have been included. The suggested projects 
involve research procedures and present oppor- 
tunities for correlation with other subjects. 
The vocabulary, on the whole, is suited to the 
Terms 
“elec- 
seems 
-pupil 
“with 


linguistic attainments of young pupils. 
“semester hour” and 
tive”’ Also, it 


doubtful whether the junior-high-school 


like “chautauqua,” 
should have been defined. 


can profitably use, even when examining 
the aid of the teacher,” such recommended books 


as the texts on administration by Engelhardt, by 
Reeder or by Cubberley, or Counts’s “Social 


Foundations of Edueation.” 
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The publishers set forth the claim that 
book “may serve as a core of a semester’s work.” 
Yet no provision is made, nor any suggestio; 
given, for teaching the other phases of the civic. 
course. It would certainly be more than a trifling 
expense for a school to purchase an entire serivs 
of texts for a single course. In the reviewer’ 
opinion, “Our Schools” should serve as a good 
reference text on one of the eivies problems 
studied, but can hardly be expected to supplant 
a book which treats the other functions of go\ 
ernment as well. 
WituiamM W. Brickmay 

Bronx, NEw YORK 


PAUL MONROE ON THE FOUNDING OF 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Founding of the American Public School System. 
By Paut MONROE. The Maemillan 
Company. $3.00. 

TuISs is a new account from an old pen ot 
story already well known in its main outlines 
What Dr. Monroe, the dean of American writers 
in the field of educational history, brings to his 
subject is not a new interpretation so much as a 
multitude of sources not hitherto easily available 
But this alone is probably ample justification for 
the subsidy awarded by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York to make the publication possible. 

The first of the two volumes carries the account 
of American education down to 1860. This vol 
ume in turn is subdivided into two parts, the first 
covering the colonial period and the second the 
early national period down to the Civil War. In 
each the author has his materials organized 
mainly according to the three levels of our edu- 
sational ladder, the elementary, secondary and 
higher. This makes the materials easily available 
to the modern reader in terms of his contem- 
porary interests. Incidentally, the chapter on 
higher education is about the best to be found in 
general accounts of American educational his- 
tory. The first chapter, dealing with European 
backgrounds, is also exceptionally well done, g1\ 


2 vols. 


+ 


ing new emphasis to the vocational origins 01 
our present school system, though not slighting 
the conventional emphasis on religious ones. 
The second volume consists of the main sources 
on which the first volume is based. In fact, as 
one reads the latter, he is at once aware that th 
author is not writing just a new history based 
on previous histories, but is writing directly trom 
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Juminous array of primary source materials. 
Numbers occurring in the text point the reader 
n more explicitly to corresponding selections 
Volume II. 
extensive that it was found impossible to in- 


Conse- 


These materials, however, were 


le them all in this second volume. 
ently, the author made an initial reduction by 

sing his selections from just three areas, 
assachusetts, New York and Virginia. This, 

surse, conforms to the three well-known types 
carly education, already popular in historical 
counts of our educational origins. 
But even after this selection, the remaining 
irce materials were still too numerous for eom- 
rcial publication. Consequently, this second 
ume, instead of being printed and bound, has 
en reproduced in microfilm and duplicates 
ced in the more important libraries of the 


ted States. This is easily the most unique 
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feature of this two-volume publication. It is an 
excellent innovation and should bring a very fine 
assortment of original souree materials more 
easily within the reach of readers in all parts of 
the country. 

Taken as a whole, there ean be little doubt but 
that this undertaking will prove of great and 
continuing value to both the casual and the re- 
search student. 
left missing—the promise of early publication 


There is only one thing that is 


of ensuing volumes done in the same thoroughly 
scholarly fashion, thus bringing the account of 


our public-school system from 1860 down to date. 


May Dr. Monroe be spared the life and granted 
the energy to make this added contribution to 
American scholarship! It is needed as much as, 
if not more than, the present volumes. 

JOHN S. BRUBACHER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TUITION FEES IN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES: A REPLY 


IN a recent article in ScHooL AND Society, 
sleman and Whitworth! assert that “during 
ecent years pressure from many sources seems 
‘o be gaining strength for driving teachers col- 
eges and normal schools out of the realm of 
rictly free publie institutions. Clamor from 
ny directions would have them set tuition 
‘es which would make of them institutions 
tricted to those who are economically fa- 
The authors contend further that free 
‘eacher-edueation should be maintained in order 
insure that potentially capable applicants re- 
ve the training necessary for our public-school 
caching. They argue that the state should take 
mplete responsibility for training its servants. 
While I am in agreement with the underlying 
principle upon which these arguments are based, 
some fallacious thinking appears when we make 
ite teachers colleges tuition-free when other 
types of edueation are not tuition-free. 
\ survey of present conditions indicates that 
east half of our intellectually superior stu- 
uts do not receive the benefits of higher edu- 
tion. Finaneial barriers are responsible to 
Engleman 


Joy 
rea, 


large extent for this condition. 


F. E, Engleman and Ernest Whitworth, ScHOOL 
) Soctety, 51: 621-624. 


and Whitworth certainly would not argue that 
because these financially underprivileged stu- 
dents are intellectually superior they should be 
trained as teachers. Yet that is what will hap- 
pen if state teachers colleges are tuition-free and 
other institutions training for other professions 
have a tuition charge. The state teachers col- 
leges will be flooded. They will soon be in the 
position of the divinity schools, which in the past 
were tuition-free because of the nature of the 
training which they offered. Because they were 
free, many students became potential clerical 
servants until they had four years of edueation. 
Upon graduation, they entered some other pro- 
fession. This is the expected outcome of un- 
equal cost to the student in publie edueation. 
An example of what happens even where teacher- 
training is given by a private institution in 
which charges are less than in state institutions 
for the training of teachers may help to make 
this point clear. In the southern mountain areas, 
many of the educational institutions of the past 
have been under mission-board auspices; thus 
charges have been exceedingly low. One of 
these institutions trains entirely for elementary- 
school teaching. Its admission requirements are, 
broadly speaking, the same as the admission re- 
quirements of the state colleges. The less eco- 
nomieally favored students, unable to pay the 
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of the state institutions, enroll each year 


All are accepted and retained 


charge $ 


in large numbers. 
their academic work is acceptable, 
attending the state 


as long as 
Just as they would be if 
teachers colleges. Thus, in four years, the ma- 
jority of them receive state teaching certificates. 
It is an unusual thing when a student is barred 
by anything other than academic failure. Can 
it be supposed that all these applicants are fitted 
to be our elementary 


schools or that they would 


successful teachers in 


so choose if other 


avenues were to them? Certainly not— 


many of these graduates admit that they became 


open 


teachers merely because that training alone was 
open to them. Some of them, in fact, never use 
their teachers’ certificates but go into other voea- 
tions to which they are probably better suited. 
(Edueators who have been responsible for the 
training of these students have a sick feeling 
when they see some of those students, who have 
the hurdles set up for obtain 
certificates. They are also shocked 


Jumped them, 


teachers’ 
many times at those who obtain positions and 


do acceptable work as reported by their 
superiors. ) 

Kngleman and Whitworth further say: 
“Teachers colleges indeed should raise many 


barriers for those who would enter the profes- 
sion of teaching. <Assiduous diligence must be 
exercised by our state teachers colleges in adopt- 
ing and enforeing admission standards which 
insure superior personal and intellectual ability 
Of what 


are these admission standards to consist “whieh 


for all who enter the professions.” 


insure superior personal and intellectual ability 
for all oe Ag 
teachers colleges are tuition-free and other edu- 


who enter the profession’ state 
eation requires an outlay of tuition, many stu- 
dents who are not fitted for teaching are going 
to demand entrance to these colleges because they 
are free. It is well known that prediction of 
suecess in teaching presents barriers more in- 
superable than in many other fields where pre- 
diction has been attempted. I know of no insti- 
tution that feels that objective prediction of sue- 


ON BEING ELIGIBLE FOR COLLEGE! 


Do you know your name? 


eligible for college! 
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If you do, you’re 
Do you know Washington 









cess in teaching is far enough along to be eo) 
sidered valid (especially at the precollege leye|) 
Much 
work is being done along this line and there are 


except as it predicts scholastic ability. 


prediction programs now in effect at the junior 
year that How- 
ever, supposing methods for predicting success 


are showing real progress. 
in teaching at the junior year were valid and 
used by every institution, do the state teachers 
colleges want to become junior colleges for the 
state? This would certainly defeat their ends. 
Also would not the proposal to make state 
teacher-training programs free include the r 
quirement of making teacher-training depart 
ments of the state universities free? Could this 
be justified in the light of other society-serving 
branches of the universities’ training programs? 
Another aspect of this proposal should be con- 
The fact that education is tuition-free 
does not Board, 
room, books and clothes make another financial 
barrier which would not be met. Therefore, n 
matter how worthy the argument that “the hurdle 
of financial ability to pay” must not be a part 
of the standard of admission for teacher-train 


sidered. 
mean that edueation is free. 


ing, entirely without regard to tuition, it is a 
part of the standard even where there are no 
tuition barriers and could be removed only by 
the state’s accepting this responsibility also 
(The American Youth Commission has proposed 
such a possibility.) 

May I say again that, in principle, I agree with 
the authors. I would merely make the statement 
broader to inelude all edueation; I believe some 
day the state is going to find it well worth while 
to educate each individual to the extent that he 
ean profit by edueation, no matter what his voea- 
tional choice. The student may not be handed 
this edueation cost-free, yet the state will insur 
insurmountable financial barriers are 
Until this ideal is realized, it does not 
of teachers 


that no 
set up. 
seem desirable that the education 
should alone be tuition-free. 
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Oh, well, we'll take a chance, 
We might be doing 
The 


from Lincoln? 
we'll graduate you anyway! 


you a great injustice if we flunked you! 
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has plenty of money for free tuition! 
What is a democracy anyway, if everybody ean’t 
to an arts degree, even though the Car- 


negie Corporation does say they’re worthless! 


fumor? Not by any means, but the considered 

ief of many students to-day in the largest 
{merican university! 

For four consecutive semesters, in connection 
ith an assignment as to whether school is a 
place to learn, and as to whether “thinking” ean 
take place without substantial faets on which to 
base thinking, a class of university seniors and 
craduates preparing for teaching in the publie 
chools was asked the following questions : 


\ssuming that: 

1. There should be some type of selective agency 
for those entering college, 

2. All usual procedures are, for purposes of this 
study, impracticable and can not be used, 
Only one question could be asked each entrant 
(the relative merit of the question is, for pur- 
poses of this study, not to be considered) : 

Question: Would you admit the entrant to the fresh- 
man class of the University of California if he 
could not answer intelligently the following ques- 
tion: (After four years in college, with the same 
assumptions above for those leaving college, 

would you graduate him?) 

1. What is your name? (and he does not know) 

or 

2. If eggs are $.10 a dozen, how much for two 

dozen? (and he does not know) or 

3. Do you know Washington from Lincoln? (and 

he does not) or 

4. 4/5+2/3=? (and he does not know) or 

3d. Where is Boston? (and he does not know). 


Tables I and II give the data pertinent to the 
opinions of students, one hundred sixty-nine, and 
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— Permit to Enter 
--- Permit to Graduate 
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one hundred nineteen respectively, as to whether 
they would permit one to enter, or to graduate 
from, the university even though he could not 
five an intelligent answer to any one of the 
above five questions. For example, approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent. of the students 
would permit another student to enter, even 
though he did not know Washington from Lin- 
coln and over twelve per cent. would graduate 
him, regardless of the same lack of knowledge. 
Table II gives the data for the four consecutive 


semesters separately, spring and fall. 


TABLE I 


Per cent. of 
college students 
(regardless of 
semester) who 
would permit 
a student to 
enter the uni 
versity (Num- 
ber, 169) 
Per cent. 


Per cent. of 
college students 
(regardless of 
semester) who 
would permit 
a student to 
graduate 
(Number, 119) 
Per cent. 


Name : 0.0 
Khggs 5.0 
Washington ‘ 12.6 
Fractions 5% 1.4 
sSoston 56 36.1 


If the professor in charge were not convinced 
that his students were serious, he might feel more 
It was deliberately stressed that it was 
We 


have here, then, such considered judgments of a 


at ease. 
their honest convictions that were wanted. 


sufficiently large group to cause at least some 


TABLE II 


Permit to grad- 
uate (Num- 
ber, 119) 
(by semester) 
Per cent. 


Permit to enter 

(Number, 169) 

(by semester) 
Per cent. 


Name 
0.0 
0.0 


Washington 
Ss 938 

F 19: 

S 1939 

F 1939 


F 1939 


Boston 


F 1939 
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reflections as to the attitude of the present-day 
college student toward his college preparation 
and outlook. For a generation now, the mental- 
diseiplinary basis of education has been seriously 
que tioned Required S ibjects more and more 
have been dropped and eleetives have crept in. 
The likes or interests of pupil and student have 
been followed. Hard, difficult subjects with lit- 
in life have been patronized. 

Concentration, application, thoroughness, persis- 
tency with a diffieult task are not as revered in 
the present-day school as in former years. Pro- 
fessors of edueation have been known to depre- 
ciate “subject-matter.” “A lot of faets, facets, 
yes, but what are they worth if one ean’t think !”’ 
Far be it from the writer, even impliedly, to 
hold a brief for the school of yesterday as better 
than the school of to-day, taking the aims and 
purposes and accomplishments of the school of 
to-day by and large. But, have we become loose, 


soft? Do our students draw from us the infer- 


ence that there is no educative training in tl 
oughness, scrupulous accuracy, system, kn: 
edge and mastery of subject? The facts « 
picted in the tables would justify us in thinki: 
so. But have we not a right to expect in ed 
cation, as in the body physical, that “there mu-! 
be iron in the blood and lime in the bone” (1 
ley)? On such presumptions, then, a sei 
effort will be made to analyze and interpret 
above outlooks of students. 

In some present-day schools there are teach: 
who have forgotten how to teach, or have ney 
learned how to teach. They have lost the art 


explaining, instructing. In fact, they are told 
not a few schools of education, and by some 
ealled progressive leaders, that pupils shi 
“learn” but that “teaching’ 
fashioned. On a false interpretation of elem« 


is out-of-date, 


, ¢ 


tal psychology that one “learns” if only 
teacher keeps out of the way, pupils are ¢x 


pected to add, subtract, multiply and diy 
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tout being taught the fundamental differ- student expect of himself on leaving the univer- 
es between addition, subtraction, multiplica- sity? “We have learned how to learn,’ some 
n and division. They are expected to spell apologists have said. Then ean the college not 
thout the teacher’s pursuing the basic steps in ask: “You have learned how to learn what?” 
psychology and pedagogy of the teaching and If one has merely ‘‘learned how to learn’? in col 
rning of spelling. Such basie traits or accom lege, without also actually learning anything, how 
hments, among many others, are, however, likely is he to use this art of learning to learn any 
yuired, not inborn or inherent. “Shakespeare, thing afterward? The fruit of learning is know 
did not create the English language” ing. Unless a considerable crop of that is harvested 
during the four years in which it is the only serious 


ludd). The child may be born with the pre- 


position to put the spoon into his mouth, or ¢cupation, there is little prospect of gathering 


tand and walk. He is not born with the pre- 
sposition to associate four with two and two. 
He is not born with the predisposition, when Does the college student want “to be learned” 


much besides culls in later years in which the cen 


tral task is doing and learning is an ineident.! 


re are more than nine units in unit’s column, without himself having to learn? Is Newton’s 
carry an addend to ten’s column. He is not _ third law of motion, “for every action (or force), 
jorn with the recognition that the word “there” there is an equal and opposite reaction,” still one 
be spelled another way. He is not born of the fairy tales of childhood? Some time back 

th the knowledge that Lineoln is commonly the president of the American Association for 
redited with saving what Washington wrought. the Advancement of Science was quoted in the 
He is not born with the insight that faets must press as saying: “The American college student 
‘carefully gathered and compared and judged — is the only person on this planet who wants the 
nd weighed before a fair conelusion is reached, least possible for his money.” Thomas Arnold 
dso forth, and so on. of Rugby used to say nothing peeved his boys 
But more specifically with the attitudes of stu- more than to expect them to think. Recently, 
ts as to the purposes of edueation, let us President Hutchins was reported by the public 
alyze their judgments. On the assumption — press to have said that “the greatest obstacles to 
it: the development of a university are the two most 
Such items of knowledge or skill asked above papenes nnmmsceialbindss areaponey . 

are, presumably, common or fundamental to a kindergarten ~aniae —— — oy ae 
an elementary-school age, in fact, been cited as advocating the giving of 
If one has not aeqhired such common items degrees to all students, earned or unearned, at 
in his earlier years, it is virtually certain that the end of the sophomore year, in order to make 
he lacks a fundamental knowledge in many Way for the really capable and serious minded at 
ways, the graduate levels! And there is nothing new 
If one has gone twenty years through life and even in this. The French lyeée has long granted 
has not picked up such commonplace informa the baecalauréat upon the completion of its 
tion, he would not be very likely to aequire course, but such a degree is an earned one, how 
pay ; : effeet that “We should make it easy for a student 

mate on their accomplishments, aa 7 WAP ee are 
**One may be informed without being edu- to get in, but hard for him to get out,” and that 
cated, but that one can’t be edueated without 
being informed,’’ and that the educated man 


“the college is no place to reward mediocrity.” 
It is axiomatic that a college education can’t do 
is, therefore, the well-informed man, anything to us unless we do something to it. 
; Should the college student be peeved at the 
college is driven to ask what items of infor- sgmewhat hard-boiled contempt many adults 
ation, or skill, or knowledge, or proficiency have for "a college education”? May we not 
dd a student expect of himself? Then, on jaye yeached the saturation point for college 
« . ’ ‘ . 7 aq §6 ” aa ¢ ) ‘ _ P , 

assumption that such a “student” has “gone — material? Would the student not consider it “a 
rough ecollece.’ mav » eolleze very ap- Pe ery 

—— lege, —e not the college very 4p- great injustice” if thirty per cent. more of stu 
ropriately ask: What items of information, or ‘(Eesti Dealt. *° Wie Onto. Cellonn.?” Sa 
1 a a ste vowe li, ly 1O C8) ollege, oan 
kill, or knowledge, or proficiency would such a Fyancisco Chronicle, September 20, 1933. 
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neral feeling, 


parents, Justi- 
, applica- 
subject- 
lower 

i¢ miscon- 


eeption {re some 


parents a little queer in removing r children 


from a school in order to place them “where they 


°? Should not iculty be 


more coneerned as to the seriousness 


and capability of their student body when there 


are some who, in effect, take the position during 


their four years of campus life that an actual 


forgetting such trifles as 


premium be 


the multipheatron table and who it was that we 


put upon 


Cyrus D. Mreap 
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An analytical discussion of ever-present problems in 
the home, the school, the church, the nation and th 
world Written by a former justice of the New York 
State Supreme Court with wide experience and g 
keen and kindly understanding of human behavior 
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Pp. viii+451. Illustrated. Macmillan. 1940. 
$1.60. 
A guidebook to safety intended for the use of pupils 
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